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A. GLORIOUS CHANGE! 
From Cloud to Sunshine---From Despair to Joy | 





HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY RULE THE HOUR! 





From every corner of our fair land—from ocean to oc:’an, 
Activity prevails in ever. 
transport merchandise and the 
to him who counts nis gains by millions! 


As @ natural sequence to this great change, there is an increasing demand for all 
difficuit to supply the demand, even at increasing prices. Knowing that such woul 


ny the dul! Summer months, when but few buyers were in the market, l ’ 
sn ‘ repared to offer the same at prices averaging at rast One-third Less 


Hosiery and Carpets, ad now aim p 


and Brown Sheetings, Prints, 
than the same ~oods could be sold 
REMEMBER, for a dollar saved 1s better than a dollar earned. 


DeFOREST WELD, - - 


department—manutacturers are working night and day; railroads and stea» 
aaa of our fertile flelds, and ail classes are rej piecing from he who earns his bread by the sweat orf his brow 


if mi thnsed to day. In proof of this the Jo. lowing prives are submitted, which all interested shuuid 


from the lakes to the gulf—comes the joyful tidings, ‘‘ PRosPpEROoUS Times!” 


boats are taxed to their uimost to 


kinds of merchandise, insomuch that manufacturers find it 
d be the case. I took Time by the forelock, and purchased 
immense lines of Silks, Dress Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Bleached 


t£aD AND 


PEOPLE’S STORE, 


No. 30, Main Street, and 6,8 and to West Tuirp Street, CITY OF JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


Fall ard Winter Dress Goods ! 


THE STYLES NOW SHOWN IN 


FOREIGN DRESS FABRIOS, 


Are beyond comparison the most elaborate and artistic shown for 
years. I am offering the only complete stock, embracing all novelties, 
shown west of New York, and rangingin price from 50c. to $5.00 per yd. 








SPECLALTIES., 


Dress Goods at 5, 8. 6%, and 10c. per yard, sold elsewhere at 10, 15, 12% 
and 18c. 
Plain Alpacas at 12\%¢; worth 20c. 
Colored Union Cashmeres 15¢; worth 25c. 
At 25c per yard, at this popular price I am offering the most elaborate 
assortment i have ever shown, among them are many styles which 
other dealers are selling at from 30 to 35c. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES! 


At 15, 20, 25, 30, and upwards, half of ordinary dealers’ prices, 


BLACK ALL WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES ! 


At 30, 35, 49, 45. 50, 55, 60, 65,70,75 and upwards, and guarantee them 
at least thirty-five per cent. better than goods sold at same prices by 
other dealers, 


SILKS; SATINS AND VELVETS ! 


Iam offering the most varied assortment of any store on the Conti. 
nent. In the collection will be found the following EXTRAORDINA- 
RY BARGAINS IN 
Black Gros Grain Silks at .50 cents per yard, worth at wholesale $ .75 
o “ ft oe 60 oé i “ it) 5 
“ ry ii “ 
“ “ce of “ 
“ ia 
iti “ it “ 
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I have quoted prices, and furthermore have only to add COME and 
SEE THEM. 


Colored Silks! 


Magnificent display in all the new shades for day and evening wear 
including Grenate, Tate de ‘aisan, Ophelia, Glaucus, Heliotrope. Sap 
ire. Gendarme, Marine. &c., at the folowing prices, viz: 175, 90c. and 
1.00; usual prices $1.00 to $2 00. 


no fObOmt rene, | 
ZSERSASRSASS 


* 12%, 15. 14, 20, 25¢ and upwards, 





Laces and Embroideries. 


90,000 yards Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, at 1, 2. 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 123, 
15, 270 aud 26c. per yard ard upwards. The CHEAPEST GOuDS EVER 
UFFERED 1N AMERICA. Graud collection of Torchon Laces at 5, %, 10, 
Great assortment of Real and Imita- 
tion Bretonne, Velenciennes, Guipure, Dutchesse and real Thread Laces 
atgreatly reduced prices. 


CLOAKS and WRAPS. 


In this devartment I make an elegant display of LADIES’ DOL- 
MAN, CLOAKS, ULSTER and ULSTERETIES at lowest prices, 
also super? lines of INDtA, DECCA, PAISLEY, ZEPHYRand WOOL- 
KN SHAWLS. 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS! 


IAM NOW OFFERING 
2.500 Pieces All Wool Red and White Flannels at 15, 18, 20, 224, 25, 30, 
35, 40. 45. 50 and upwards. Alsoa full line of Plaid and Striped Fian- 
nels of all the lea ling mvkes for 124¥e and upwards. All the above at 
about. 2-3 of the cost of Manufictare. Also 3,500 Pairs White and Col- 
ored Blankets at 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2,25, 2.50, 3.00, and upwards, ali 
at great bargains. 


Save Money by buying your Cottons NOW| 


I am offering B eache 1 and Brown Cottons. Ginghams, Tickings and 
Prints, 48 follows: 190,000 Yards Splealid Heavy Brown Wotton, fad 
yard wide, 3,4. 5, and 61-4 cents. 50,000 yards Fine Bleached Cotton, 
yar! wide, 3, 4.5, 6 1-te. 20,000 Yards Extra Fine, Soft Finished Bleach 
ed Muslin, full yard wide at 8c. 5,000 yards Pillow Case Cotton, 42 


inches wide, at 10 cents; worth 15 cents. 3000 yards Full Double 
Width Bleached Sheeting at 20 cents. Worth 30 cents. 





—e~ —_ — J 
FAST COLOR PRINTS 
Two bundred cases splendid Prints In the latest styles at 2,3,4,5, and 
6 1 4c. yer yard, generally soid a58 to 10 63163. 19,000 yards fine yard 
wide Dr ss; Camobric: at 6 1-4 cents. Cost lz¥c. to manufacture. 20 000 
yards spleadid quality Gingha us at 6 1-4c per yard, sell by other eal- 
ersatizc. 3.500 yarls gool Bad Ticking, at 3and 10c. per yard, sold by 
otuer dealers at 12% to15¢.  »ae cam cetd ne )386 s 
CIA RPIE(\T S! @BCEA'R!IPIE T’S !:! 

I show the largest and best selected stock in Western New York. I 
haveon saleasuperb stock of Moquet. Axmiuster, Wilton, Velvet, 
Body and fapestry Brussels. Two and three ply W.ol and Cotton 
Cuain Carpeting offerel at prices in grand proportion to those which 
are quoted in otner columns of this advertisement. For example read 
the following : 

Cottage (or Hemp) Carpeting, 124 cts. and upwards. Good Cotton 
Chain, wool filling. 25 and 30 cts. per yard. Good all wool carpeting, 50 
cts. per yard. Be-t Three Ply all Wool, $1 per yard. Best English Ta- 
gaty Brussels, 75 cts. per yard and upwards. Best Five Frame Body 

russels, $1 25 per yard and upwards. 500 Pieces Cocoa and Chinese 
Matting at wonderful low prices. 


4-CENT DEPARTMENT.—In this department I am offering over 
two thousand different articles, at4e e-ch. None of these articles are 
worth less then 10 cents, and many cannot be purchased of other deal- 
ers for less than 40or 50c. This assortment embraces a vast variety of 
useful articles ia tin and glass, and should be examined by all in search 
of bargains. 9 





Citizens of Jamestown and Surrounding Country: 


In this advertisement I have ‘‘hung my banner’ on the outer wall, fearlessly quoting prices. making comparisons and challenging competition. 


I know 


Cleveian!, Pittsburgh ant aijoining loc tlities can save money by purchasin ery ‘hi described 
Gomu, S&B AND JUDGs # Mallen hon aihaedene a 


DeFOREST WELD, 


PEOPLE’S 


CITY OF JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK. 





I can and do sll first class gools cheaper than aiy men who handl+s Dry Gols wast of Naw York Clty. 
expenses than dealers in larger cities, I buy my goois as cheap or cheaper than they do 


am running ander 2-3 less 
Indeed I am selling goods so low that citizens of Buffalo, 
in this advertisement at my counters. 


JR YOURSELVES. Samples mailed to any address and all orders promptly filled. 


STORE, No. 30 MAIN STREET, 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JAVAN—PELASGI—OLIANS. 


Javan, fourth son of Japheth, (Gen. 2-4) is called y Eaaas, 
in Isa. 66.19, and in Ezek. 27:13, of the Septuagint, or 
Greek version of the Bible. His descendants migrated west- 
ward into Asia Minor, and the two great peninsulas of South- 
ern Europe. There, and particularly in Greece, they were 
known as the Pelasgi. The name, Javan, stripped of the 
vowel points is the same as the Greek, ION. Alexander the 
Great isstyled king of Javan, (‘“‘Grecia,’’ Daniel 8:21, 10:20, 
Zech. 9:18). Iaones was the name bestowed on the Greeks by 
all the Eastern nations. 7 

Pride impelled the Greeks to veil ignorance of their origin 
by the boast that their ancestors had sprung from the soil. 
Thucydides thus speaks of the Autochihones, of Attica. The 
Aborigines of Latium, claimed similar birth. Thessaly, it 
was said, was repeopled, after the deluge of Deucalion, by the 
transformation of stones into men and women; and Beeotia 
by the armed men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus. 


the Hellenes dwelt during the reign of Deucalion ; and Thucyd- 
ides (1:3) explains that the various Pelasgic tribes became 
voluntarily Hellenized from conviction of the advantages that 
would accrue to them. Philology proves that Hellenes and Pe- 
lasgi were of the same stock, and that their languages differed 
just as the English language differs from the Anglo-Saxon,— 
the Pelasgic being the primitive tongue. 

The Pelasgi formed, apparently, the first westward wave of 
Indo-European emigration that broke through Asia Minor 
upon the islands and coasts of Greece. Subsequent waves of 
emigration overflowed, without obliterating them ;—much in 
the same way that European immigration has overflowed the 
American continent, without sweeping away all traces of the 
primitive Indian tribes. The Pelasgi were the first inhabi- 
tants of Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and also of the greater 
part of Italy. Vast numbers of fortifications in Greece, Italy 
and Asia Minor bear witness to their architectural skill. 
They are often called Cyclopean, because of their grandeur 
and antiquity, Their peculiar characteristic is that they are 





Herodotus (1:56), with partial approximation to | 
historic truth, says that Phthiotis was the country in which | 


| pire. 





constructed of polygonal blocks, fitted together without ce- 
ment or mortar 

Unwarlike and yielding, the Pelasgi were mainly and grad- 
ually blended with later comers, as were the Saxons in Eng- 
land with the Normans. Their religion was the worship of 
personified elemental powers, of the heavenly bodies, and of a 
host of inferior deities who lived in the woods and waters, 
watched over favored cities, and over men as tutelary spirits. 
—‘Good demons, dwelling upon the earth, because of the 
counsels of great Jove, the guardians of mortal men.” Hes- 
iod. See The Greeks, The Romans. 

ELISHAH— AZOLIANS. 

Elishah, first son of Javan, cir. B. C. 2450, gave name to 
that region of the Mediterranean, known to Ezekiel (27:7) as 
‘the isles (shores) of Elishah,’’ which exported fabrics of pur- 
ple or scarlet color to the markets of Tyre. That region was 
probably the Peloponnesus, now the Morea, where fish yield- 
ing a purple dye were caught at the mouth of the Eurotas, 
and made the purple goods of Laconia highly celebrated. 

Some writers identify Elishah with Hellas, but Josephus 
identifies his race with the A®olians. The Ionians seem to 
have descended from Javan by one branch, and the ®olians 
by another. The latter, before the Trojan war, B. C. 1194, 
spread over nearly the whole of Greece, and intermingled with 
the Lapithe, and other tribes. After the invasion of the. Pe- 
loponnesus by the Dorians, they sent out numerous colonies, 
both to the eastern and western quarters of the world. Some 
of these settled in the isles of the Mgean; others established 
themselves in Asia Minor, along the shores of the Gulf of 
Elea, ‘‘and formed a federal union, called the Holian League, 
consisting of twelve states,’’ ' with thirty inferior towns. 
Each city was independent of the others, and experienced many 
political changes. All were subdued by Croesus, the Lydian 
king, and then by Cyrus, the Persian conqueror. They contribut- 
ed sixty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, were included in the Helles- 
pontine satrapy of Pharnabazus, passed under the power of 
Antiochus, and eventually were absorbed by the Roman em- 


CHAPTER XII. 
TARSHISH-TARTESSIANS, IBERIANS, SPANIARDS. 

Tarshish, second son of Javan, Gen. 10:4, was represented 
among the earliest inhabitants of Europe by the Tartessians 
in Spain. As vaguely known to the Greeks, Tartessus, or 
Tarshish, was sometimes held to include all Spain, sometimes 
only Andalusia, and sometimes the country about the mouth 
of the Guadalquiver. The Tartessians probably scattered 
themselves over the Peninsula, and also over a portion of 
northern Africa. Herodotus, (i, 163), affirms that the Pho- 
coeans were the first of the Greeks who visited Tartessus, whose 
aged monarch received them with great kindness and liberali- 
ty; and that the Samians afterwards ‘“‘by some special guid- 
ing providence, reached”’ this ‘‘trading town,’”? which was in 
those days a virgin port, unfrequented by the merchants. 
(Ibid iv, 152). ‘ 

! Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, p. 51. 
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tessus, at the mouth of the Guadalquiver, and extended their 
dominion over the neighboring tribes. The trade between 
that commercial emporium and Tyre was principally in sil- 
ver, iron, lead, and tin, (2zek. 27:12) each of which, we learn 
from secular authors, was mined in Spain and Portugal. '! 
The ‘ships of Tarshish,”’ mentioned in scripture, signified ves- 
sels of particular size and description, and intended for long 
voyages, like the ‘‘East-Indiamen” of the British marine. 
The whole of Spain was designated Iberia by the Greeks, 
Hispania by the Romans. According to the ancient writers, 
the Iberi, who occupied that country, and also Corsica and 
Sardinia, were divided into six principal tribes. After the 
invasion of Spain by the Celts, recorded by Diodorus Siculus, 
(5, 81, seg.) the Iberi, finding resistance futile, agreed to 


| 





unite with them under the name of Celtiberi, and to possess | 


the country in common. The commingled peoples proved 


equally formidable as cavalry and infantry. Dressed in a | 


sagum, oF coarse woolen mantle, and wearing greaves made 
of hair, an iron helmet adorned with a red feather, and a 
round buckler, the Celtiberian warrior wielded a broad two- 
edged sword of so fine a temper that it pierced through the en- 
emy’s armor. Usually cleanly in food and manners, he yet had 
some very dirty habits, and was accustomed to intoxicate 
himself with a sort of hydromel. The land was equally dis- 


| fuli of energy and aggressiveness. 


The Pheenicians subsequently established a city called Tar- | the primitive people among whom they cast in their lot. 


The brass clad immigrants who landed from fifty-oared ships 
at Tarquinii, and arrayed themselves for battle to the sound 
of the trumpet, and whose loud Lydo-Phrygian flutes gave 
forth their musical sounds at the sacrifices, soon extended 
their sway over the neighboring country. In the process of 
long wars the Umbrians were dispossessed of their hundred 
towns, and the territory acquired the name of Etruria. 

The Etrurians spread themselves southward to the right 
bank of the Tiber, and even beyond it. Tarchun, who found- 
ed the twelve cities of Etruria, led a colony across the Apen- 
nines, and founded twelve other cities. Other detachments 
settled in Campania. The Etruscans were notorious and 
dreaded pirates, and received their first check from the Pho- 
cian and Dorian Greeks. In 474 B. C., they were defeated by 
Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, and Greece was delivered from 
their depredations. 

At this epoch, their national prosperity was principally 
founded on agriculture; but it was also fostered by peaceful 
commerce and piracy. They were bold and skillful seamen— 
The riches acquired soon 


| enervated and debauched them. They became sensualists, 


| 


drunkards, gluttons, and patruns of gladiatorial combats. 
Music, in which they excelled, did not purify or ennoble their 


| nature, nor did sculpture and architecture improve their 


tributed, and the law punished with death any man who ap- | 


propriated more than his just share of the harvest. Kindly 
and hospitable to strangers the Celtiberians did not hesitate 


morals. In the arts of pottery and metallurgy they were 
specially skilled. Some remains of their literature are ex- 


| tant; but while their alphabet has been perfectly deciphered, 


to sacrifice human victims to their divinities, nor their priests | 
| Etruscans were of Iberian origin, to any extent, cannot be de- 


to pretend to read future events in the palpitating entrails. 
Their religion was a corrupt deism, and at every full moon 
they adored a god without a name. 

The Pheenicians founded colonies among them on the At- 
lantic coast, Greek traders imitated their example at other 
points, and the Carthaginians following both, seized the whole 
of maritime Spain. But their rapine and cruelty excited the 
anger of the people, and prepared the way for the conversion 
of the Spaniards into subjects of Rome, two centuries before 
the Christian era. Rome, however, paid dearly for her ac- 
quisition. The brave mountaineers repeatedly shook off the 
yoke, and were not wholly subdued until the reign of Augus- 
tus. The ancient Spaniards delighted in the dance now 
known as the fandango, gave rewards to the women who manu- 
factured the best articles, punished the men who waxed too 
corpulent, and encouraged the young warriors to woo the fair 
damsels they desired for wives, by presents of the heads of en- 
emies slain in battle. (Vide SPAIN.) 

CHAPTER XIII. 
TARSHISH—ETRUSCANS. 


Tarshish is believed by Knobel and other writers to have 
been the progenitor of the Tyrsenians or Etruscans, a Pelas- 
gic tribe, settled in what is now called Tuscany. Delitrsch 
objects to this opinion, and believes the Etruscans to have 
been a Shemitic tribe. 
people. Herodotus (i, 181-2) relates that in the days of Atys, 
the son of Manes, a long and severe famine afflicted the king- 


dom of Lydia, in Asia Minor; and that the king divided the | 7 
: | places. 
people into halves, one of which was to stay at home, and the | 


other to emigrate, under the guidance of his son Tyrrhenus. 
When the lot was cast, those who were to emigrate built 
ships at Smyrna, and sailed away in search of a more fruitful 
country. They landed at length in Umbria, a country which 


among the inhabitants, who were of Japhetic blood, and bore 
the name of Rasen. There they built cities, and called them- 
selves Tyrrhenians. The Lydians were of blended Japhetic 


and Shemitic blood, and were soon completely identified with 
1 Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III, p. 1438, et. | 
seq. 


It is probable that they were a mixed | 


their language is still completely unintelligible. Whether the 
termined from their language. Some idea of their religion 
may be gathered from the philosophers and historians of 
Rome, which obtained its theology, ecclesiastical polity, and 
religious ceremonial from them. 

Cicero has preserved the tradition that Tarchun,—a name 
which bears some resemblance to Tarshish,—was the founder 
and patriarchal chief of Etruria; and that while he ‘twas 
ploughing at Tarchunia,—most probably ploughing the sacred 
foundation of its walls,—a genius arose from the deep furrow, 
with achild’s body and a man’s head, who sang to him the di- 
vinely inspired laws of his future government, and then sank 
down and expired.’’ Cicero calls thisgenius Tages, and says that 
he was a son of Jupiter, the supreme god. Hisrevelation was 
written down by Tarchun in twelve books, called the Books 
of Tages.. These laws were reverently and diligently studied, 
and gave character and spirit to the faith of ancient Rome 
until supplanted by Christianity. Miiller calls them “the Le- 
viticus of the Romans.’’ The Etruscans acknowledged one 


| Supreme God, in whom were three elements, or distinct per- 
' sonalities, namely, Tina, or Strength, Talna, or Riches, and 


| union of these attributes. 


Minerva, or wisdom ;—God being regarded as the supreme 
Besides these they worshipped a 
multitude of minor divinities. Augury was a part of their 
religion. Cicero speaks of it, in connection with divination, 
as the ars Etrusca and disciplina Etrusca. Lightning was sup- 
posed to yield affirmative or negative responses to the inqui- 
ries of the augurs, which were always made in consecrated 
Vestal virgins, who were burnt alive if they violated 
their vows of chastity, guarded the sacred fire. 

The foundation principle of the Etruscan polity is best ex- 


| pressed in the words of St. Paul :—‘‘There is no power but of 


God, the powers that be are ordained of God,’”? Romans 13:1. 


| The augurs c , were the visi ives 
embraced almost the whole of northern Italy, and settled | ugurs, or Lucumones, were the visible representative 


of the deity, and united in their own persons the threefold of- 
fice of prophet, priest, and king. ‘Tarchun, and every sover- 
eign after him, was pontifex maximus, or chief priest. This 
remarkable system of politico-religious government was re- 
vived in after ages by the Popes of Rome, culminated under 
Pope Gregory VII, (Hildebrand,) and survived until the de- 


| struction of the civil power of the Papacy, in September, 1870. 
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The Etrusean religion doubtless embodied traditions of 
primitive divine revelation. It regarded God as the Father 
and Governor of men, believed in His providence, besought 
His grace in prayer, and insisted on entire conformity to His 
will. It taught the immortality of the soul, and a future 
judgment, to be followed by rewards and punishments. ‘‘In 
the Grotto del Cardinale there is a remarkable frieze, represent- 
ing a procession of souls to judgment, attended by good and 
evil angels, the former being represented white and the latter 
black.’? Two angels,—one black and the other white,—are 
contending over a soul of doubtful moral quality. The Etrus- 
can civilization and religion are the more worthy of study be- 
cause they formed the manners and moulded the character of 
the Romans, under whose empire the Etrurians ultimately 
fell. 

After the defeat of the combined fleets of Carthage and 
Etruria at Cume, in 474 B. C., the Etruscan power declined 
rapidly. The Samnites in the south, and the Gauls in the 
north of Italy, compressed them within the limits of Etruria 
proper. Their expulsion from the last of their possessions be- 
yond the Apennines was coincident with the capture of Veii 
by the Romans, 396 B.C. More than a century elapsed be- 
fore their final conquest by the latter. Q. Fabius Maximus 
struck the fatal blow at Etruria, B. C. 310, by his victory 
over the united confederacy at the Vadimonian Lake. In 
995 B. C., while leagued with the Umbrians, Samnites, and 
Gallic Senones against Rome, they were defeated at the great 
battle of Sentinum, and again in 283 B. C., at the Vadimo- 
nian Lake. Two years afterward, Q. Marcius Philippus cel- 
















































































Pyrrhus arrived in Italy. Isolated revolts subsequently oc- 
curred, and were sternly suppressed. About 241 B. C., sub- 
mission was complete, and the Etruscans,—the last of the 
Italian peoples brought under the yoke,—were incorporated 
in the Roman dominion. But although their national auton- 
omy was destroyed, their political, religious, and scientific 
characteristics were adopted by the conquerors, and the civil- 
ization of Rome became almost wholly Etruscan. Dean 
Merivale, in his History of Rome, states that ‘‘from Etruria 
came the division into tribes, curies, and centuries, the array 
of battle, the ornaments of the magistracy, the laticlave, the 
pretexta, the apex, the curule chairs, the lictors, the tri- 
umphs and public games, the whole apparatus of the calendar, 
the sacred character of property, the art and science of men- 
suration, and, in short, the political religion of the state.” 
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ebrated the final triumph over them, in the very year that 


and should afflict Asshur, (the Assyrians,) and afflict Eber,’’ 
(the Hebrews,) (Numbers 24:24), His prophecy was fulfilled by 
the Greek and Roman invasions. 

The Chittim first occupied Cyprus, and built Citium. The 
inhabitants were called Citizi by the Romans, and Kittei by 
the Greeks. In later times the term Chittim or Kittim in- 
cluded part of Italy, the Islands of ‘Sicily, Rhodes, &c., as 
well as Cyprus. Alexander is called the King of Chittim, 1 
Mac. 1:1, 8:5. Before the Trojan war, the Cyprians were con- 
quered by Cinyras, a Syrian or Phenician king, who was con- 
temporary with Agamemnon, B. C. 1174. His capital was 
Paphos. Twice the Citeans revolted against the Pheenicians, 
and on the last occasion were assisted by Shalmaneser, or his 
successor, Sargon, king of Assyria, B. C. 708. When Assyria 
fell, Phoenicia resumed supremacy over the Cyprians. Next 
they fell under the power of the Egyptians, and then of the Per- 
sians. Against these they rebelled, but were subdued and en- 
slaved and afterwards contributed vessels to the fleet of Xerx. 
es. Cyprus afterwards became one of the most cherished 
possessions of the Ptolemies, and in B. C. 58 became a Roman 
province. The successive conquerors of the Cyprians all left 
tokens of their presence in the island in the form of, monu- 
ments, statuary, vases, pottery, rings, and jewelry—many of 
which now constitute part of the celebrated Di Cesnola collec- 
tion of Cypriate antiquities in the city of New York. 

The Cyprians were a rich, sensual, and licentious people, 
who sanctioned the worst vices by law. Barnabas, the mis- 
sionary colleague of St. Paul, was a native of Cyprus, (Acts 
4:36) and aided the Apostle in the organization of Christian 
churches among the people. 


CARIANS. 


While the descendants of Kittim mingled with peoples of 
other origin in the great basin of the Mediterranean, a portion 
of them under the name of Carians, preserved comparative 
purity of blood. These, according to Thucydides, settled in 
the Cyclades; and also according to Herodotus, in Crete: 
From these islands they were displaced by Dorians and [on 
ians, and moved to the south-western corner of Asia Minor 
afterwards called Caria, where they amalgamated with people 
of other extraction. Herodotus, who was a Carian by birth, 
represents them as having served in the naval wars of the 
Cretan king, Minos. As pirates they appeared in Egypt, and 
enlisted in the service of the banished king, Psammetichus, 
whom the oracle of Latona had informed that, ‘‘ Vengeance - 
should come from the sea, when brazen men should appear.” 
As the Carians were clad in brass armor, he hailed them as 
deliverers, which they proved to be. Under his successor, 
Psammenitus, they fought desperately against the invading 
Cambyses. Some expositors find Carian mercenaries in the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
KITTIM—CY PRIANS—CARIANS. 


Kittim, (Gen. 10:4 ) was the third son of Javan, whose pos- 
terity settled in the islands and on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. His name, altered to Chittim, became an ethnic des- 
gnation for many tribes and nations. Balaam, 1452 B. C., | 
oretold that “ships should come from the coast of Chittim, 
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Cherethites and Pelethites, who formed David’s body-guard at 
Jerusalem. Like the modern Circassians, the Carians were 
guilty of selling their own children to slave merchants. Their 
civil polity somewhat resembled that of the Swiss. They 
lived in small towns and villages, had a federative political 
union, and met for sacrifice and deliberation on common in- 
terests at the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, (‘‘Jove with the 


| golden sword,’’?) whence the federation was called Ubrysao- 


teum. Conquered by the Persians, notwithstanding repeated 
revolts, in one of which they destroyed Daurises and all his 
army,—they were held in subjection until the Persian empire 
fell before Alexander. 
CHAPTER XV. 
DODANIM—ILLYRIANS, RHODIANS. 


Dodanim, an ethnic designation ofa family or race descend- 
ed from the fourth son of Javan, the son of Japhet. Gen. 10:4. 


The Septuagint and Samaritan versions read Rodanim. Dod- 
anim is held to be identical with Dardani, a historical semi- 
| Pelasgic people, whose primitive seat was in Illyricum, and 
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who are said by Strabo to have beena savage but musical race. 
The Dodanim, otherwise Rodanim, were not unlikely the 
first occupants of the island of Rhodes; nor is it improbable, 
as Kalisch insists, that a branch of the family settled on the 
coast of Apulia, in Calabria, and other parts of Italy, where 
they were known as Daunians. 

ILLYRIANS. 


The name of Illyrians was common to the numerous tribes 
who held the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea from Macedo- 
nia to the valley of the Drave. Little is known about their 
origin, manners, and customs. Their habits were war-like, 
and they were accustomed to puncture or tattoo their bodies. 
The Liburni, wno at a very remote period settled on the Ital- 
ian shore of the Adriatic, were a part of the Illyrian nation. 
So also were the Veneti. The Illyrians were brave soldiers, 
excellent all‘es, and dangerous pirates. Their exploits in the 
latter character brought upon them the vengeance of the Ro- 
mans, to whom reparation was refused by the Illyrian queen, 
Teuta, who also put one of the Roman deputies to death. A 
powerful armament soon compelled the haughty sovereign to 
sue for peace. Her successor, Gentius, was captured by the 
Romany pretor Anicius, and sent to Rome to grace that gen- 
eral’s triumph. Illyricum then became a Roman province, B. 


C. 167. 
RHODIANS. 


Diodorus Siculus and Strabo state that the ancient Rhodi- 
ans were skillful workers in iron and copper, that they were 
marvellous magicians. the inventors of astrology, teachers of 
the art of navigation, and that they divided the day into hours. 
In later years they were blended with immigrants of other 
families, lived under an aristocratic government, and energet 
ically suppressed the pirates who were the bane of the seas. 
Alexander the Great highly respected them. Demetrius Pol 
jorcetes, one of his successors, besieged Rhodes, their prin- 
cipal city, with new and tremendous engines of attack, B. C. 
305-304; but the ‘*Besieger of Cities’’ was baffled by the per- 
severance of their heroic defense. The free spirit of mari- 
time commerce triumphed over that of military despotism. 
All who were capable of bearing arms were invited to join in 
the defense. 

It was decreed that slaves who fought with faithful cour- 
age, should be purchased, emancipated, and enfranchised: 


that every citizen who fell should have a public funeral, his | 


surviving parents be supported at the public expense, his 
children educated by the State, marriage portions be given to 
his daughters, and a suit of armor publicly presented to each 
of his sons on coming of age. Their deeds were equal to their 
plans, and established their political independence. 

The maritime laws of the Rhodians were adopted as-the 
basis of the marine code on all the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean ; and the main principles of those laws are interwoven into 
the maritime codes of modern times. They also enact- 
ed a poor law by which the rich were taxed for the support of 
the necessitous poor. They paid fixed salaries to public offi 
cials. They also produced many distinguished characters in 
philosophy, literature, poetry, and architecture, and fore- 
shadowed the height of power and grandeur to which similar 
communities,—like Venice, Genoa, and Holland,—rose in 
long posterior ages. The celebrated brazen image, known as 
the Rhodian Colossus, was one of the seyen wonders of the 
world. Chares spent twelve years in building it, B. C. 300, at 
a cost of 300 talents, (nearly 317,000 dollars,) which were raised 
from the sale of the military machines left behind by the de- 
feated Demetrius. It was 126 feet high, bestrode the mouth 
of the harbor, and ships under full sail passed between its 
legs. A winding staircase led to the top, and gave a view of 
Syria and of the sea-going ships. It stood for 56 years, and was 
then thrown down by an earthquake. The brass of which it 
‘was composed was a load for 900 camels, and was sold by the 
Saracens to a Jew, A. D. 672. 








The Rhodians became valuable auxiliaries of the Roman 
and in the reign of Vespasian, were deprived of freedom : 
governance by their own laws, and were incorporated with th 
vassals of the empire. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TUBAL—TIBARENI, OR IBERIANS, 


Tubal, in Gen. 10:2, I Chron 1:5, is reckoned amoung the son 
of Japheth. The connection between his descendants and 
those of his brothers Javan and Meshech, seems to have been! 
intimate. They are associated by Ezekiel, 27:13, in the slave 
and copper vessel trade with the Phenicians. Josephus Ant, 
1.6, 21, identifies the progeny of Tubal with the Iberes—notth 
Spaniards, bnt the Tibareni, or inhabitants of a tract of coun 
try south of the Caucasus, between the Black and Caspianl 
Seas, and nearly corresponding to the modern Georgia. 

The Tibareni served in the army of Xerxes, and are cor 
stantly associated with the Moschi, under the names of My 
kai and Tuplai in the Assyrian inseriptions. Their politic; 
division into clans weakened national unity, and made 
them an easy prey to more cohesive peoples. Their manner 
were gentle, their hospitality to the ‘‘Ten Thousand” Greek 
returning from Cunaxa was cordial, and their addiction 
sports and laughter remarkuble. 


CHAPTER XVII, 


MESHECH—MUSUOVITES, RUSSIANS, CAPPADO- 
CIANS. (?) 


Meshech, sixth son of Japheth, cir. B. C. 2500, Gen. 10:2, 
the founder of a people intimately connected with the Tibare 
ni and residentsof the Moschian mountains, between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. The Moschi were exporters of slaves, 
mainly their own beautiful female children. In Ps. 120; 
Meshech and Kedar are used as synonyms for foreigners an 
barbarians, like the modern phrase, ‘*Turks and Hottentots. 
Wild and warlike, jarring and discordant among themselve 
they committed great depredations on other nations. Eze 
iel’s description of their equipments (38:1-5) corresponds t 
that of Herodotus. M.zaka, the capital of Cappadocia, prob 
bly took its name from them. Allied with the Scythians, 
their power was felt in Syriaand Egypt. Beaten by the Pe 
sians, large numbers of them crossed the Caucasian range and 
spread over the northern steppes, mingling with the Scyth 
ians. There they were known as Muskovs, and according t 
Rawlinson’s Herod. vol I, p. 530, “‘spread themselves in ve 
early times over the entire region lying between the Medi 
erranean and India, the Persian Gulf and the Caucasus.” 
From them the Russians derive their name of Muscovite 
and their ancient capital its name of Moscow. By the namé 
of Muscovites, the Russians are still universally knos 
throughout the East. Vide McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia 


CAPPADOCIANS. 


Josephus identifies the Moschi with the Cappadocians, wht 
inhabited a portion of eastern Asia Minor. The probability 
seems to be that the Cappadocians were an Aryan people, wh¢ 
about the middle of the seventh century B. C., expelled 
part of the Moschi, and then blended with the remnant. He 
odotus affirms that in the days of Croesusand Cyrus they wet 
termed Syrians by the Greeks, and Cappadocians by the Péi 
sians. A portion of the same nation was settled on the shore 
of Pontus and Paphlagonia, and long retained the name ( 
Leuco-Syri, or white Syrians. (Strabo, 544.) 

Volatile and faithless, they preferred despotic monarchy 4 
popular freedom, and were “severely satirized in the well 
known epigram, which states that a viper bit a Cappadoci 
but died itself fromthe poisonous and corrupt blood of the latter. 
(Anthon’s Classicul Dictionary.) S:rabo states that they wa 
shipped Persian deities. Their political history was of ord 
nary character. Subdued by the Persians, they recovered i 
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dependence under Ariarathes, who was defeated and crucified 
ith thes by Perdiccas, B, C. 322. Ariarathes II, expelled the Macedo- 
nians, maintained himself in the throne, and transmitted it to 
his children. Ariarathes VY was a student of philosophy, a 
patron of learned men, and a sovereign of uncommonly pure 
and blameless life. Sharing in the defeat of the Syrian king, 
16 sony Antiochus the Great, at the battle of Magnesia, B. C. 190, the 
ts ar Cappadocians passed under the supremacy of Rome, and in 
e been A- D- 17, their country was reduced into the form of a Roman 
e slave province. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TIRAS—THRACIANS, BITHYNIANS, TROJANS. 


THRACIANS. 

Tiras, the youngest son of Japheth, Gen. 10:2, is said by Jo- 
oe of sephus, Jerome, and the Targums, to be the ancestor of the 
f Mu Thracians, who occupied south-eastern Europe, Bithynia and 
oliti Troy in Asia Minor, and possibly the Taurus Mountains, with 

Made the contiguous countries. They were represented in later times 
anneMil by the Getz, and in still later times by the Daci and Masi, 
Greek each of whom inherited the old Taracian tongue. Under Rhe- 
tion to sus, their chief, the Thracians joine.j the forces of Priam in de- 
fense of Troy. Herodotus states that they were first overrun 
by the Egyptians under Sesostris, and that after many cen- 
turies they were conquered by Megabyzus, the general of Da- 
rius. Their subjugation was the more easily effected in con- 
sequence of their division into no less than fifty loosely feder- 
):2, ated tribes. Union among them, Herodotus says, was impos- 
libare@ sible, and that therein consisted their weakness. Had they 
2 BlackM heen united, “their match could not be found anywhere.” 
aves, sitalces, king of the Odrysian tribe, invaded Macedonia, B. C. 
- 120:59B 499, at the head of 150,00) men, of whom 50,000 were cavalry. 
ers andl ‘The Gete tribe believed in the immortality of the soul. The 
ntots."HiTrausi wept when a child was born, because of the woes it 
18€]Ve3i must undergo ; and buried the dead with laughter and rejoic- 

Eze ing because they were freed from a host of sufferings, and en- 
mds t oyed the completest happiness. Other trioes were p>lyga- 
, Probe nists. When a husband died, his widows contested the palm 
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thians of conjugal love, and she to whom it was awarded was slain 
he Perit wer the grave of her next of kin, and then buried with her hus- 
ige andy.ng. The Thracians sold their children into slavery, gave 


Scyth j to their maidens, but strictly watched their 
ding t en cocked brides with money, tattooed their bodies, 
in Vet ccounted idleness honorable and agriculture ignoble, and es 
Medi semed war and plunder the most glorious ofall things. Their 
casus. i ods were three,—Mars, Bacchus and Diana ; for war, drink- 
coviteHifing and the chase were their principal delights. The bodies 
6 naw © the dead were burned, and their graves were covered with 
known 
lopedit bean of Thrace was subdued by Philip of Macedon. Alex- 
nder the Great completed the conquest. Thenceforward, 
with one brief exception, the Thracians remained under the 
Jominion of the sovereigns of Macedon, until the conquest of 
hat country by the Romans. 


BITHYNIANS. 


The Bithynians were first subjugated by Croesus, and then 
by Cyrus. After the dissolution of the Persian empire they 
regained independence. B. C, 278, Nicomedes, son of the last 
king, established his authority by the aid of the Gauls. His 
successor, Zeilas, perished in a treacherous attempt to destroy 
la number of Gallic chiefs at a banquet. Nicomedes ILI, the 
last monarch, died without issue, B. C. 74, and left his king- 
dom, by will, to the Romans—a legacy which brought about 
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\dociatitiie third and greatest **Mithridatic War.” 

i TROJANS. 

“4 ordi The Trojans, or Teucri, were of Thracian blood. A Pelas- 
ered iM™mgic chief, named Dardanus—from whom the Dardanelles re- 


veived their title—married the daughter of king Teucer, re- 





ceived the cession of part of his territory, and became the 
grandfather of Tros, whose son, [lus, founded the city of lium, 
or Troy. A multitude of legends gathered around the new 
capital—such as the present by Zeus of a team of immortal 
horses to Tros, in compensation for the loss of his beautiful 
son Ganymede, the building of the city walls by N eptune, the 
deliverance of Hesione from the destructive sea-monster by 
Hercules, and the award by Parigof the prize of beauty to 
Venus, who promised him in return the most beautiful woman 
of the age. Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Lacede- 
mon, proved to be his reward and also his curse. He carried 
her off, together with a large amount of treasure, and safely 
reached Troy. The Greek chieftains—thirty-one of whom 
had sought the hand of Helen in marriage and had after- 
wards bound themselves by solemn oath to defend her person 
and character against any attempts to snatch her from the 
arms of her husband,—determined to avenge this outrage. 
Eleven hundred and eighty-six ships, containing above one 
hundred thousand men, sailed for Troy, landed, and besieged 
the city in vain for ten consecutive years. Achilles, the 
Greek hero, after he had slain the noble Trojan, Hector, was 
himself slain by an arrow which struck the only vulnerable 
part of his body, the heel. 

Though weakened by numerous losses, the Trojans felt cer- 
tain that the city could not be captured while the Palladinm, 
a statue given by Jupiter himself to Dardanus, remained in 
the citadel. But this the crafty Ulysses managed to steal. Re- 
course was then had to stratagem. A large wooden horse was 
constructed, and a hundred of the bravest Greek warriors, 
including Menelaus and Ulysses, placed inside. The Greeks 
then burned their tents, and sailed away to Tenedos. The 
Trojans distrusted the gift of an enemy, but were persuaded 
by Sinon, a perfidious traitor, to take the wooden horse into 
the city and consecrate it to Minerva. The advice was fol- 
lowed. The wall was broken down with tumultuous joy, and 
the Trojans devoted the night to riotous festivity. While 
thus engazed, Siaon made the appointed fire-signal, and the 
Greeks at Tenedos returned. He next unbarred the entrance 
to the horse, and the concealed Greek heroes came forth. 
Troy was assailed from within and without, and totally de- 
stroyed. The worthless Helen was restored to her husband, 
who seems to have received her very cordially. 

Much of this story is doubtless mythical, but nevertheless 


it rests on a basis of fact. In his immortal epic, Homer - 


gives itto the world with exquisite and unsuspecting simplicity. 
Che Greeks received it reverentially as a narrative of historic 
facts. The truth is,as demonstrated by Dr. Schliemann, who 
has lately exhumed the remains of Troy, that there was such 
a city and that it was des-royed; but the relative proportions 
of fact and fable in the poem, notwithstanding the immense 
literature of the subject, will probably never be accurately as- 
certained. 
SYNCHRONOLOGY. B. C. 1204—1100. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GREEKS—SPARTANS. 
The great Aryan immigration into Europe, known as the 
Pelasgic, not only colonized the shores and islands of south- 
eastern Europe, but also the coast of Asia Minor from Tarsus 
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on the south, to Sinope vn the north. The islands of Crete, 
Sicily, and Corsica, the lower third of Italy, and the Cyrenaic 
coast of Africa, also received, sooner or later, portions of the 
sim} peop'e. Thriwill regards the Caucones, Leleges, and 
other barbarous Greek tribes as parts of the Pelasygic nation. 
The name of Greeks was given to them by the Romans. It 
comes from the Greci, one of the ancient tribes of Epirus. 
The Greeks calied their country Hellas, and themselves Helle- 
nes. 

Much of their early history is mythical, and any attempt to 
separate legend from fact must be comparatively fruitless. 
The Hellenes are represented as descended from Hellen, who 
had three sons, Dorus, lus, and Xuthus. From the first 
came the Dorians, from the second the AXolians, and from the 
third, through his sons, Achzeus and Ion, the Achzans and 
TIonians,—four tribes distinguished frum each other by many | 
peculiarities in religion and institutions. Egyptian, Pheni- | 
cian, and Mysian coloniesafterwards settled among, and amal- | 
gamated with them. Homer, in his two immortal epics, the 





Lliad and the Odyssey, presents a correct picture of their man- 
ners and customs in the Heroic Age. The state of society was | 
like that of Europe in the feudal ages. Piracy was an honora 
ble pursuit, and war the passion of noble souls. 

Greece, the principal seat of the race, is a broken, mountain- | 
ous country, witha coast line equal to that of the entire 
Pyrenean peninsula, producing all the grain, wine and oil de- 
manded by the needs of Greek life. It was also peculiarly 
adapted to the development of Hellenic civilization. The 
father of the Aryan family was absolutely iord within his own 
home, which was to him what his den is to the wild beast. It 
was his castle, which none could enter unbidden without risk 
of life. When he died, his authority over house and family 
did not cease. Death only added to his powers, and caused 
him to be worshipped as a god. While living he was priest 
and king of his own household, and when dying, he bequeath- 
ed his prerogatives to his eldest son. Out of the family grew 
the clan, and out of the clan the tribe, and from the union of 
tribes came the polis, or city,which was assumed to be the final 
unit of suciety. Exclusive, superstitious, cruel and intolerant, 
the great Hellenic aggregate of communities never became a 
nation. Intimes of common danger they united to oppose an 
invading foe, such as the Persians; but in seasons of freedom 
from foreign aggression, they were ‘“‘a mere fortuitous combi- 
nation of isolated and centrifugal atoms.”’ 

The religious worship of the primitive Greeks was one of 
nature,—of the blue heaven, the glittering sun, and the fruit- 
fulearth. In all these they saw manifestations of the attri- 
butes of the true God, whom their ancestors had not liked “‘to 
retain in their knowledge,’’ and of whom the poets, as moral 
teachers, said ‘‘that the eyes of Zeus are in every place behold- 
ing the evil and the good; that his even justice requites every 
man according to his work, and that all are bound to avoid 
the smooth road to evil and tochoose the straight pith of good, 
which, rough.at first, becomes easy to those who walk in it.” 
(Cox’s General History of Greece, p. 15.) 

Independent, self-respecting, and aggressive as all the 
Greeks were, the feeling of nationality was still kept alive and 
potential among them by a common religion. The Pythian 
and Olympic festivals, instituted at the outset for religious 
purposes, also served important political ends. Societies were 
established among the tribes for the regulation of these period- 

ic gatherings. The Amphictyonic was the most famous of 
such alliances. Its representatives met at Delphi in the 
spring, and in the autumn at Thermopyle, to watch over the 
safety, and to guard the interests of the Delphian temple, and 
also, when occasion required, to punish those who were sup- 
posed to have injured them. 

The authentic history of the Greeks begins with that of 
the Dorian family in the Peloponnesus. Tradition asserts 
that the Pelasgic kingdom of Sicyon, the first in Greece, was 
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founded B. C. 2089: that Uranus arrived in Greece in 2042; 
that the Pelasgians under Inachus, settled in the Peloponne- 
sus about 1800; that the deluge of Ogyges in Attica, whieh 
remained waste over two hundred years till the coming of 
Cecrops from Egypt, occurred in 1764; that ia 1711 the city 
of Argos was built, in 1710 a colony of Arcadians emigrated 
into Italy under AMnotrus, in 1556 Athens was founded by 
Cecrops, in 1516 Sparta was founded, in 1507 the Areopagt 

was established at Athens, and in 1493 the alphabet was intro 
duced into Greece by Cadmus, a Pheenician. How much 0 

these legends is fact, and how much fiction, cannot be deter 
mined. The same remark,applies to the asserted settlement 
of the Esyptian Danaus, brother of Kinz Sesostris, ia the 
Peloponnesus, in 1474; the first celebration of ‘the Olvympi¢ 
games at Elis in 1453, the reignof Minos in Cretein 1406, the 
arrival of Ceres in Attica in 1383, the introduction of the 
Eleusinian mysteries into Athens by Eumolpus in 1356, th 

Argonautic expedition—the first naval expedition on record- 
in 1263, the erection of the temple of Apollo at Delphi by the 
Council of Amphictyons in 1263, the invention of the axe 

wedze, wimble ani lever, and of masts and sails by Dedalu 


| of Athens in 1240, the return of the Heraclide to the Pels 
| ponnesusin 1104,the Lonian settlement in Asia Minor in 104 


the flourishing 0° Homer and Hesiod,—according to the P 


| rian Curonicle in the Arundelian marbles at Ox ford,—in 946 


the introduction by Lycurgus of his laws into Lacedzemoni 
884, an: to the invention of scales and measures, and silve 
coinage by Pheidon, king of Argos, in 869. 

The conquest of the graceful, refined and ingenious Ache 
ans of the Peloponnesus by the rough Dorians brought ot 
the in:lividual qnalities of men, fostered the growth of self 
respect and self-assertion, an: by the abolition of the simp 
hereditary monarchy of the heroic times, prepared the way 
the establishment of other systems of government more favor 
able to freedom and popular political education. Fede 
unions took the place of isolated despotisms. Common origi 
language, and literature—especially the poems of Homer 
similar habits and ideas; common religion, rites, temples an 
festivals, all exercised a unifying influence, although the 
never welded the Greeks into a compact and politically hot 
ogeneous nation. 

ARGoOs was the first state that rose to political importane 
Many colonies went forth from it, and for three or four 
turies, until the death of Pheidon, she was the leading po 
of the Peloponnese. After this SPARTA obtained preei 
nence. The early Spartans held the upper third of Laconi 
for three centuries much in the same fashion that the 
mansheld Eagland. Theirfeudal constitution was modifie® 
by Lycurgus, who established the GEROUSIA, or senate 
twenty-eight old men, with whom the two kings sat and vote 
—and also the popular assemblies which were held in the ope 
air, and by vute accepted or rejected the previous resol 
tions of the Gerousia. During this period the Lacedem¢ 
ians received that civil classification which lasted through¢ 
their entire history. 1. The Spartans, or free owners of ti 
soil, on the rent of which they lived in independent comfo 
were the sole possessors of political rights and privileges. 
The Perioikoi, or free inhabitants of the country towns 
villages, possessors of the pocrer lands, tradesmen, merchat 
and mechanics, but without political franchise. 3. Helé 
captured in war, or submitted rebels. These were slav 
having no rights that Spartans were bound to respect. T 
were chiefly renters of lands from the Spartans, to whom 
paid one-half the produce. After the conquest of Messe 
they preponderated in numbers, were greatly feared by tt 
owners, and crowds of them were legally assassinated by 
Crypteia, in order to lessen the danger of possible ins 
tion. 

The Lycurgean constitution was the soul of Spartan p0' 
and grandeur. Lycurgus is said to have studied the laws 
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Minos in Crete, and political philosophy in Egypt and India. 


2042; 
: Yn his return he induced the Spartans to accept his consti- 


onne- 





which @ tution, 884 B. C., and to promise never to change it until he 
ing of came back from an intended journey. To keep them faith- 
e city ful, he died in a foreign land, and was honored by them, to the 
zrated latest times, with a temple and yearly sacrifices, asa god. The 
ed by DISCIPLINE OF LYCURGUS made it optional with the state 
ypagusim dllicials whether a child should be reared or not, committed 
intro the education of male children from theage of seven years to the 
ich off state, trained them to be soldiers, fed them on simple fare 
deter.fm at the syssitia, or public tables, required them to sleep in the 
ementi™ public dormitories, and at a certain age allowed them no food 
a them except such as they could take without discovery. The men 
vmoiems also fed at public messes, slept in public barracks, and visited 
06, the their homes only occasionally, and by stealth. They had uo 
of the time for anything but state duties. The possession of gold 
56, thegg and silver was forbidden, and no money allowed to circulate 
cord— but a heavy iron coinage. Girls were trained in athletic ex- 
by them ercises as carefully as boys. Marriage was superintended by 









































the state, and every citizen required to marry, when of ripe 
age, under penalty. Bigamy and incontinency were allowed 
under state sanetion. 

Under this iron system Sparta immediately acquired the 
first place: in Greeee. In two generations afterward the whole 
yalley of the Eurotas was seized, and the Achzanseither sub- 
nitted.or emigrated to Italy. In two great wars, B. C. 743 to 
724, and 685 to 668, the Messenians were conquered, compell- 
ed to quit the country, accept the position of Perioikoi, or 
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Achasubmit to Helotry. In the constant absence of the two kings 
‘ht ougef Sparta, during the Messenian struggles, the Ephors, who 
of self™ were elected annually by the entire body of citizens, and 


whose business it was to watch over the constitution and 
punish those who infringed it, became the popular element 
inthe government... Democratic aspirations, however, contin- 
ued to strengthen, and were only relieved—not satisfied—by 
the sending out of a colony to Tarentum, in Italy. Subsequent 
wars gave to Sparta the control of two-thirds of the Pelopon- 
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sles angnese, and raised her to such dignity that Croesus, king of 
the Lydia, sought her alliance against the Persians in B. C. 555. 
y hompin B. C. 525 she sent an expedition to the coast of Asia, which 


failed to effect its object, the deposition of Polycrates of Sa- 
mos. Herodotus states that when the banished Samians be- 
sought aid against the tyrant. they did so ina long speech. 
“The Spartans answered them, that they had forgotten the 
first half of their speech, and could make nothing of the re- 
mainder. Afterwards the Samians had another audience, 
iwhereat they simply said, showing a bag which they had 
brought with them: ‘The bag wants flour.’ The Spartans 
answered that they did not need to have said ‘the bag;’ 
however, they resolved to give them aid.” The Spartans evi- 
lently loved Laconic brevity. 
About B. C. 510 they began to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of the Greek States beyond the Peloponnesus, and by re- 
ed invasions of Attica, and meddlings with Athenian pol- 
tics, excited dislike and fear in the great democratic repub- 
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CHAPTER XX. 
an po HHE GREEKS—ATHENIANS AND OTHER GREEKS. 
» laws@ ATHENs is traditionally reported to have been founded in 












B. C. 1556, by Cecrops, a mythical being, half man and half 
serpent. Among his kingly successors were Theseus, who 
made Athens the capital of a centralized monarchy ; Menes- 
theus, the cowardly and ‘“‘shuddering,’”? who fought at the 
siege of Troy; and Codrus, who was slain in battle with the 
Dorians, B. C. 1068. At the latter epoch the Athenians were 
a secluded, unwarlike, Pelasgic people. Force, valor, and ag- 
gressivenesss came in at a later period, with the influx of ref- 
ugees from other parts of Greece. The people were divided 
into four tribes,—priests, warriors, herdsmen, and mechan- 
ies,—a division akin to the castes of India, Theseagain were 
classified into nobles, farmers, and artisans. The nobles mo- 
nopolized important political power, filled the high offices, and 
constituted the council which held its sittings on Mars’ Hill. 
The other classes attended the meetings, and expressed their 
assent or dissent in the agora, or general popular assembly. 

Monarchy died with Codrus, and the Eupatrids or nobles 
substituted a life-archonship, which was filled only from the 
descendants of Codrus. The archons were chief magistrates, 
and responsible, in theory, to the electors. Thirteen archons 
ruled the country from B. C. 1050, to B. C. 752. Revolutions 
seldom go backwards. On the death of Alcemzon, the last 
archon, the nobles made a further change, elected archons 
for ten years, and made ex-archons liable to prosecution and 
punishment. This arrangement lasted until 714 B. C., when 
the reigning archon was deposed for his cruelty, and the of- 
fice thrown open to all Eupatrids. In 684 B. C. a board of 
nine annually elected archons was substituted for the chief 
magistrate, and the government became un oligarchy. Power 
and office were confined to the nobles, and the general assem- 
bly ceased to meet. Butin 624 B. C., the democratic spirit 
again woke up, and demanded written laws. The response 
from the nobles was the code of Draco, which punished the 
smallest theft as well as the most atrocious murder, with 
death. Demades said of his laws, that they were written 
with blood and not with ink. He was a noble himself, (Paus- 
anius 9, 136,8,) but his code satisfied neither nobles nor peo- 
ple. He withdrew to the island of gina, and was suffocat- 
ed in the theatre by the cloaks and garments which the ad- 
miring people showered upon him. 

Grievous civil discords followed the failure of Draco, and 
in B. C. 574, Solon undertook to frame a new constitution. 
Solon’s legislation conferred the suffrage upon all the citi- 
zens, but confined eligibility to office to those who enjoyed a 
specified income ; created a new council of 400 members to be ~ 
elected by popular suffrage, revived the popular assembly, es- 
tablished appellate legal tribunals, and invested the Court of 
the Areopagus with judicial and supervisory functions. He 
also sought to relieve poverty and distress by a bankruptcy 
law, the debasement of the currency, the abolition of servi- 
tude for debt, and the encouragement of industry by requir 
ing every father to teach his son a handicraft. 

The sweeping reforms instituted by Solon failed to satisfy- 
everybody, and in the struggles which followed Pisistratus 
assumed the position of Dictator, or, as the Greeks called it, 
Tyrant, B. C. 560. He reigned mildly, encouraged art, edited 
Homer, and died B. C. 527. Seventeen years afterward Cleo- 
menes forced the Pisistratidz to leave the city. 

Further democratic modifications of the constitution en- 
sued ander the auspices of Clisthenes, which fired the spirit 
of patriotism, and led to splendid military successes. In B. 
C. 507, Athens triumphed over the attacking coalition of the 
Spartans, Beeotians, and Chalcideans, and enlarged her terri- 
tory. Next, she aided the Greeks of Asia Minor in revolt 
against the Persians, and thus precipitated the inevitable con- 
flict between Asiatic despotism and European liberty. 

The other Greek states may be conveniently divided into 
four classes :— 

1. Smaller Peloponnesian States. These were Achwa, Ar- 
cadia,—a pastoral country, Corinth—mercantile, literary, and 
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artistic, Elis—in which the Olympic Games were celebrated, 
and Sicyon. 

2. States of Central Greece. Megaris,—from which colo- 
nies went out to Sicily, B. C. 728; Chalcedon. B. C. 674; By 
zantium, B. C. 657 ; Selymbria, B. C. 662; Heraclea Pontica, 
B. C. 559 ; and Chersonesus, near Sebastopol, about the same 
time. Beceotia, Phocis, Lccris, 4tolia, and Acarnania were 
the others. 

8. States of Northern Greece. Thessaly, and Epirus. In 
both these countries the Hellenes were intermingled with 
barbarian tribes of other ancestry. 

4. Greek Insular States. Corcyra, Cephallenia. Zaeynthus, 
ZEgina, Eubea—-which colonized Cume# andRheg‘um in Italy, 
and many piaces in Sicily and Thrace.—the Cyclades, Lem- 
nos, Thasos, Crete, and Cyprus. 

All the smaller Greek states had essentially the same politi- 
cal character as Sparta and Athens. They were active, spirit- 
ed, and loosely constructed federations of country clans and 
civic communities. The genius of the Greeks for foreign 
colonization resembled that of the British. Commercial en- 
terprise and political disturbances contributed to the spread 
of the race. Some of the colonies were slightly, and others 
strongly, attached to the mother country. Like the British 
colonies, they were composed of members of different races, 
and many of them grew into independent and powerful states. 
In Italy the Greek colonists were so numerous that the lower 
portion of the country received the name of Magna Grecia. 

Nothing but extreme common danger could induce the 
markedly individualized Greeks to act in concert. That 
awakened the consciousness of national unity, impelled Spar- 
ta toassume the hegemony, or leadership, and induced the 
other states to acquiesce in the assumption. The assistance 
given by the Athenians to the revolted Lonians, the burning 
of Sardis, B. C. 500, and the rough, contemptuous treatment 
of the heralds of Darius by Athens and Sparta, B. C. 491, 
first brought imminent peril upon them. Darius keenly re- 
sented the injuries received. and bade one of his servants re- 
peat three times every day, at dinner, the words:—‘ Master, 
remember the Athenians.” To punish these presumptuous 
Greeks, Darius dispatched an expedition under Mardonius, 
which was overtaken by a storm, off the iron bound coast of 
Mount Athos. Three hundred ships were wrecked on the 
rocks, and 20,000 men fell a prey to the waves and sharks. 
Heralds were next sent to demand earth and water from each 
Greek community in token of slavish submission. Athens 
and Sparta unjustifiably put the heralds to death, and thus 
braved the fiercest anger of the despot. A second expedition, 
in B. C. 490, under Datis and Artaphernes, occupied Naxos, 
captured Eretria, and came to blows with the Athenians and 
their allies on the plain of Marathon, about 20 miles from 
Athens. To the Persian host of 200,000 men, more or less, 
the Greeks could oppose only 10,000. But these were resolved 
to conquer or die. Miltiades commanded them with consum- 
mate skill. When the Greek centre was broken by the Per- 
sians, the two wings closed in on the flanks of the enemy, of 
whom 6,400 fell, while 192 Athenians were slain. Miltiades, 
the Sir Walter Raleigh of the Greeks, then led his troops 
back to chivalrous and unfortunate Athens. The Spartan 
troops arrived too late for the battle. 

Foiled, Lut not despeiring, Darius—and, after his death, 
Xerxes—devoted himself to preparation fcr further conflict. 
So did Greece. Two men of plebeian blood arose to guide the 
energies of Athens. The first was Aristides the Just, the 
second, Themistocles, the patriotic but unscrupulous Warren 
Hastings of Attica. Under the wise guidance of the latter, 
Athens augmented her navy, and increased the number and 
skill of her sailors. His jealous rivalry of Aristides caused 
the ostracism of that noble patriot in B. C. 482. Exile did 
not involve either civil disgrace or loss of property, but in 
this instance it was undoubtedly unjust to the subject. 





The shadow of impending invasion brought the Greeks to. 
gether in general congress, B. C. 481. Sparta was put in com. 
mand of the land and sea forces, aid sought from distant 
members of the Hellenic body, and in June, B. C. 48), 
Leonidas, at the head of 9000 men took post at Thermopyla, 
while Eurybiades, with 271 vessels guarded the strait at 
Artemisium. Xerxes, at the head of his two million six 
hundred thousand soldiers, advanced to storm the pass, and 
sent forward a horseman to reconnoitre. The scout reported 
that some of the Spartans were quietly combing their hair, 
and that others were wrestling. D-maratus, the exiled Spur- 
tan king, who was in his train, told him that such was the 
Spartan custom on the eve of battle. ‘‘Law,” he is reported 
to have said, ‘is their master, whom they fear much more 
than thy people fear thee. Whatever Law commands, that 
they do; and itcommands always the same thing, charging 
them never to fly from any enemy, how strong soever he be, 
but to remain in their ranks, and to conquer or die.”? Four 
days Xerxes paused in their front, hoping they would flee. On 
the fifth he orders his Median and Cissian troops to bring the 
insolent enemy into his presence. The troops obey, but— 
crowded in the narrow fifty-foot pass, and unable to reach the 
long-speared Spartans with their short swords—fall in bleed. 
ing heaps. Successive charges break idly upon the Greeks ag 
waves upon a rock. The royal guards next charge upon them 
but the ‘Ten Thousand Immortals” fare no better. Xerxe 
thrice leaps from his throne in a transport of fear or rage, 
For two days the slaughterous combat goes on, and the 
Greeks present an unbroken front to the foe. Will they nev- 
er give way ? The traitor, Ephialtes, informs the despot of 
path by which the Persians may gain their rear. Hydarnes, 
with his ‘‘Immortals,’”’ sets out upon it at nightfall. By day: 
break he is descending on the fated band. Leonidas encour 
ages the allies to save themselves by flight. He and his Spar 
tans cannot desert their post. 
to hand with eager foes in front and rear. For every Greek 
who falls five Fersians bite the dust. When night hid the 
bloody scene from view every patriot Greek, except ‘‘the 
trembler Aristodemus,”’ slept in glorious death. Where they 
fell they were buried. Their tomb, as Simonides sang, was al 
altar; a sanctuary, in which Greece revered the memory of 
her second founders. (Diod. Sic.,11, 11). 

Thermopyle lost, Eurybiades retired and brought his flee 
to anchor at Salamis. Xerxes marches through Phocis and 
Beotia, burns Athens, and spreads general terror. But i 
the naval fight in the strait between Attica and Salamis 
his 1207 triremes are vanquished by the Greeks with 380 sail. 
Fear stricken, the arrogant monarch retreats, escorted by 60, 
000 men, and recrossed the Hellespont in a fishing boat. The 
battle of Platza, at which the Persian general, Mardoniué 
was slain in the following year, B. C. 479, is a staggering blow 
to his power, and the double disaster at Mycale completes th 
rout of his vast army. 

Greece now took the offensive, captured Sestos, B. C. 47 
drove the Persians out of Cyprus, B. C. 478, chastised th 
traitorous states, and took Byzantium. Sparta withdrew 
from the conduct of the Persian war, and Athens was subs 
tuted as the leader. The Delian Confederacy of the Greek 
States was formed, and the right of any State to secede frot 
it denied. Athens next usurped the position of sovereigh 
and by the usurpation paved the way to her own ruin. In4 
B. C., a law of Aristides made every Athenian citizen eligiblé 
to every office. The judicial and political systems were cor 
respondingly modified; and for sixty years of brilliant history 
Athens was a pure democracy, with all the prudent self-col 
trol and steadiness of a limited monarchy. The city wa 
adorned by the architectural beauty of the Parthenon and th 
Temple of Victory, the mural defenses were rebuilt and 
tended, the triple harbor of Pirzeus enlarged, new docks c0 
structed, a magnificent naval force kept up, and colonies sek 
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out to distant shores. Athens also became the home of all 
who excelled in literature and art. 

In B. C. 461, Pericles assumed the chief direction of af- 
fairs, and became the representative of one of the two great 
parties into which the Greeks were divided. Athens was the 
Jeader of the Ionian, or maritime and democratic party, 
Sparta, of the Dorian, or continental and oligarchic. The 
stern resolve of the latter to impose her own political system 
upon all the Greek States, and the equally stubborn determi- 


nation of Athens to maintain and spread her own institutions, 


led to ceaseless internecine warfare, the loss of military pow- 
er, and acceptance of the paramount sovereignty of the Per- 
sian king. What external force could not achieve, internal 
dissensions naturally wrought out. The principle of State 
sovereignty brought on national ruin. The ambition of Ath- 
ens placed her in a very anomalous position. Her empire was 
atyranny which it was unjust to hold, and ruinous to let go. 
Cimon, her general, put down several revolts. In the great 
sea fight of A2gina she won a splendid victory, B. C. 457, and 
afterwards harried the Lacedemonian coasts, but lost the 
force sent to aid the Egyptian revolt against Persia. In B. 
C. 409, Five years’ Truce with Sparta was negotiated by 
Cimon. Reverses began when in the zenith of power. The 
battle of Coronea was lost to the revolted Beeotian aristocrats. 
B. C, 447. Other States then revolted, and in B. C. 445 a 
Thirty years’ truce was concluded with Sparta. A period 
of brilliant prosperity followed. The tributary cities of Ath- 
ens are said to have numbered a thousand. Her annual reve- 
nue reached the sum of $1,250,000, and ten times that amount 
was accumulated in the Acropolis. Sixty ships of war guard 
ed the Egean, and exercised her mariners. The colony of 
Thurium, of which Herodotus was a member, was establish- 
ed in Italy, B: C. 448. Pericles, with marvellous genius, 
Maintained his political ascendancy. ‘‘Even when I throw 


-him,”’ said one of his rivals, ‘‘he denies that he has fallen, 


gains his point, and talks over those who have actually seen 
him fall.” 

“The age of Pericles was the epoch of the highest creative 
genius ever known in the annals of the world.’’ Athens 
was clothed with a beauty worthy of the queen of Hellas. It 
was the chosen seat of art and letters, of philosophy and elo- 
quence. Aischylus and Sophocles were her matchless poets ; 
Hippodamus, the architect, her Sir Christopher Wren; Phid- 
jas, her inimitable sculptor, Polygnotus and Panenus, her 
skillful painters. Most conspicuous of the unrivalled statues 
which adorned her precincts, was the colossal bronze of 
“Athena Promachus, (the Fighter in the Van), cast from the 
spoils of Marathon, representing the goddess in full panoply 
and warrior attitude as the guardian of the city, towering 
above the wall of the Acropolis, and visible to the warrior 
far out at sea.” (Philip Smith’s Ancient History, Vol. I. p. 
470.) As any position in the State was open to him who had 
ability and courage to reach it, the youth of Athens resorted 
to the lectures given by teachers of philosophy in the public 
gymnasia, of which the principal ones were the Academia, 
and the Lyceum,—the former afterwards the school of Plato, 
the latter of Aristotle. All branches of knowledge were free-. 
ly taught there, and helped to raise the great democratic re- 
public to the highest grandeur and power. 

In B. C, 482, the truce was broken, and bitter, sanguinary 
War again broke out between the Athenian and Spartan con- 
federacies. It was only another phase of the irrepressible 
conflict between freedom and slavery,—right and might. 
Pericles, “‘at that time the first of the Athenians, and the 
Most able both in speech and action,’’ (Thucydides), but a 
fan whose marital relations were unfortunate, and whose 
Téelations to his paramour, Aspasia, were the theme of public 
£08sip, exerted all his eloquence and force in behalf of his im- 
Perilled country. The policy he advocated was similar to 
“hat of the Russians during the Napoleonic invasion. ‘‘I have 





more fear,” said he, ‘“‘of our own errors than of our enemies’ 
designs.’? His plan was to concentrate the people within the 
walls of Athens, and thence to make reprisals upon the ene- 
my. The details of the war are related by Thucydides and 
Xenophon. It lasted for twenty-seven years, (B. C. 431- 
404,) and contained three great periods. (1) A Ten Years’ 
War, from the attack on Plat#a tothe Fifty Years’ Truce 
effected by Nicias, B. C. 431-421. (2) The Five Years’ War 
ending with the calamitous expedition of the Athenians to 
Sicily, B. C. 418-413. (8) The Nine Years’ War, defensively 
waged by Athens, and ending with her capture by Lysander, 
B. C. 412-404. 


The very beginning of the struggle was marked by the ap- 
pearance of the first of those ecumenical plagues, so called be- 
cause of their intensity and diffusion, which have employed 
the pens of writers of exalted genius and graphic power. 
Thucydides wrote the description of that at Athens, B. C. 
430, Procopius that of Constantinople, A. D. 532, Boccaccio 
that of Florence, A. D. 1848, and DeFoe that of London, A. 
D. 1665. It seems to have been an eruptive typhoid fever, 
which generally proved fatal in seven or nine days. Distress 
was universal, human wickedness broke loose, and filled the 
city with grossest crime. For two years the plague raged 
more destructively than the Spartanenemy. Three hundred out 
of twelve hundred Athenian knights, 4,400 hoplites, or heavy- 
armed soldiers, and a vast number of poorer citizens fell before 
itsfury. But Athens, though fearfully weakened, carried on 
the conflict with brilliant heroism and splendid daring. To 
her irreparable loss, Pericles died, B. C. 429. There was no 
real statesman to grasp his sceptre. Demagogues who court- 
ed the favor of the people, and sacrificed to that object impor- 
tant state interests, intrigued against each other for the fallen 
leader’s place. Merciless massacres were perpetrated by both 
the warring confederacies and the temper and events of the 
times were akin to those of France under the domination of 
Danton, Murat, and Robespierre. In vain Aristophanes, B. 
C. 427, caricatured the leather-seller, Cleon, and made his se- 
rious purpose felt by all his readers and hearers. No effort, 
comic or serious, availed to stay the downward rush. Victo- 
ries were counterbalanced by defeats. Alcibiades and Socra- 
tes were among the beaten at Delium, B. C. 424, where the 
Theban Band of Three Hundred chosen warriors, afterwards 
known as the Sacred Band, first came into notice. Alcibi- 
ades was a pupil of Socrates, and combined brilliant qualities © 
with reckless profligacy. ‘‘It is better not to rear a lion in 
the city,” said Aristophanes, “‘but if you rear him, you must 
submit te his behavior.” The gifted but dissolute youth 
united in himself the best and worst attributes of Benedict 
Arnold and Aaron Burr. Like Napoleon I, he was a master 
of the arts of lving and deceit, and like Napoleon in Syria, 
put his Melian prisoners to death. Sacrilegious, spendthrift, 
lawless, traitorous, he was the evil genius of all who trusted 
him. In Sparta he seduced the wife of king Agis, in Athens 
his intrigues overturned the constitution, B. C. 411, and 
brought about his recall from banishment. Restored to pow 
er, he led the Athenians to victory, was hailed as their deliv- 
erer, again exiled, and at length fell a victim to assassination. 


The Athenian naval victory at Arginuse, B. C. 406, was 
succeeded by the defeat of Agospotamo, B. C. 405. Of 180 
vessels scarcely a dozen escaped, and Lysander, the Spartan 
admiral, cruelly put 4,000 prisoners to death. Blockaded by 
sea, and invested by land, Athens was compelled to surrender 
to the Spartans, in B. C. 404." Her empire was lost, her navy 
surrendered, her fortifications razed to the sound of music 
and dancing. Better would it have been, as the orator Ly- 
sias said, ‘‘for Greece to have shorn her hair on the fall of 
Athens, and mourned at the tomb of her heroes, as over the 
sepulchre of liberty itself.”” Socrates still taught, and Plato 
wrote. The empire of mind was substituted for that of mat- 
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ter, and Athens, as the University, afterwards became the 
mistress of the world. 

The government of the Turrty TYRANTs under which she 
now fell was tollowed by that of the TEN, and that again by 
the restoration of tue democratic constitution, on which occa- 
sion the revised laws of Solon were inscribed on the walls of 
the Painted Porch, for the first time, in the twenty-four let- 
ters of the new Ionic, instead of the sixteen or eighteen letters 
of the old Attic alphabet, introduced from Phenicia. The year 
of the restoration of the republic became memorable by the 
name of its archon, Euclides, B. C. 403. 

Two episodes mark the beginning of the fourth century 
before Christ. The first is the death of Socrates, the profound, 
acute and many-sided philosopher, who said that the reason 
why the Delphic oracle pronounced him the wisest of man- 
kind was because he alone knew that he knew nothing. Sua- 
perior in virtue and merciless in dialectics, he also ridiculed 
certain points of the democratic constitution, such as the | 
election of magistrates by lot. Unjustly condemned to death, 
he discoursed on the immortality of the soul, drank the cup of 
hemlock, and died calmly at the age of 70, B. C. 399. The 
other episode was the celebrated retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, under Xenophon, from the neighborhood of Babylon 
to the Greek settlements on the Euxine, B. C. 401-400;—a 
military achievement which revealed the hollowness of the Per- 
sian empire, and prepared the way for the conquests of Alex- 
ander. 

It was now the turn of the Greeks to invade Asia, which 
they did in defense or their Asiatic countrymen, under the 
Spartan Agesilaus, B. C. 396. Recalled by the Corinthian 
War, B. C. 394, he defeated the confederates at the indecisive 
battle of Coronea,—the fiercest in which Greek ever met 
Greek, and which was fought mainly with daggers. Just be- 
fore that event, the Spartan fleet was routed at Cuidas, by a 
combined Athenian and Persian fleet. State sovereignty had 
then thrown the democratic republic into the arms of an ab- 
solute despotism. The Persians permitted Conon, the Athe- 
nian admiral, to rebuild the fortifications of Athens, aided by 
Theban allies. Athens rose from her prostration, but not to 
previous might, and her enemies gained nothing more than 
the miserable knowledge that they had shorn her of the power 
to help them, when the cloud of impending dangers broke 
upon them from the direction of Macedon. 

Changes in the equipment of soldiers, and in the tactics of 
military commanders, soon after occurred, which further di- 
minished the prestige of Sparta. Iphicrates, the Athenian, 
created a corps of light-armed troops, which proved to be more 
than a match for the Spartan hoplites. B.C. 391,akeen and 
unscrupulous Spartan, Antalcidas, sought the arbitration of 
Persia, and succeeded in establishing peace on the basis of 
autonomy; that is, that every Greek city, great or small, 
should be independent and self-governed. The result was that 
all power of concerted action was lost. The bundle of fagots 
which the five million soldiers and camp followers of Xerxes 
had failed to bend, broke easily—stick by stick—when the 
bond of nafional unity was cast aside. Sparta and Persia 
were the only gainers. ‘‘Alas! for Hellas, that our Spartans 
should be Medizing!” said an apprehensive patriot in the 
hearing of Agesilaus, who at once rejoined, “Say, rather that 
the Medes are Laconizing!”? The rejoinder revealed the fact 
that Sparta had abandoned the Asiastic Greeks to Persia, that 
she might rule over the European Helienes under the hypocriti- 
cal pretext of autonomy. 

The Thebans penetrated the désign, and refused to be bound | 
by the terms of the shameful compact. Hostilities followed, 
in which the Thebans, under Epaminondas—a master of the 
art of war, a conscientious man, who refused to do evil that 
good might come, and of whom the philosopher Spintharus 
said that he never met with any one who understood more 
or talked less—won the battle of Leuctra, B. C. 371. On that 














eventful occasion Epaminondas adopted the plan, revived in 
modern warfare by Napoleon, of directing an overwhelming 
force upon one point of the enemy’s line. Thebes was now 
in the ascendant, but lost her supremacy and her hero at the 
battle of Mantinea, B. C. 362. ‘‘I have lived long enough, for 
I die unconquered,”’ was the exclamation of the dying chief- 
tain, who with his last breath, bade his countrymen make 
peace. Dull listlessness now fell on all the exhausted States, 
except Athens, where vratory in Demosthenes, and philosophy 
in Plato and Aristotle still attested her power to be the cham- 
pion of Hellenic life and liberty. But even Athens shared in 
the general decline. Love of ease and luxury, the employment 
of ill-paid mercenary troops, divided counsels, and a fatal 
spirit of procrastination crippled her energies, and, notwith- 
standing brief spurts of her ancient temper, prepared her for 
impending downfall and political slavery. It is a painful 
task to follow her history from the epoch of Mantinea to 
complete overthrow at Cheronca. 

Cheated by the Macedonian Philip, Athens failed in prompt 
succor of her allies, and saw them fall successively under his 
merciless hand. Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, embold- 
ened by her apathy, revolted, and began the ‘‘Social War,” B. 
C. 358-355. The two latter weresupported by the Carian prince, 
Mausolus, whose sister-wife, Artemisia, fought for Xerxes so 
gallantly at the battle of Salamis, as to draw from him the 
mortified remark: ‘‘My men have behaved like women, my 
women like men;’’ and who afterwards erected over her hus- 
band’s remains a sort of castle-tomb, knownas the Mausoleum, 
which was reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world. 
“It was surmounted by a pyramid, and crowned at the sum- 
mit by a statue of the king in a marble quadriga, the work of 
Pythis.” 

Its other sculptures were executed by Athenian artists of 
the highest note. (Philip Smith’s Ancient History. Vol IT, p- 
9.) The close of the Social War left Athens shorn ofstrength, 
prestige, and confidence. 

To add to the general miseries occasioned by the suicidal 
conflicts of the Greeks, the Sacred War broke out soon 
after the cessation of the Social War. The sentence of the 
Amphictyonic Council, which was composed of the represen- 
tatives of the twelve ancient divisions of the Hellenic race, 
had been obtained by the Thebans against the Phocians, who 
had sacrilegiously cultivated the plain of Cirrha, which had 
been devoted to Apollo. Inthe war that ensued, the Thebans 
and their allies put all Phocian prisoners to death as sacrileg- 
ious outlaws, and the Phocians retaliated. The public feel- 
ing of Greece now turned toward the Macedonian king as 4 
deliverer. Demosthenes, keener-sighted, saw in him only 4 
prospective tyrant, and events justified his prevision. This 
last and noblest of the republican Hellenes was then about 
thirty years old, the son of a wealthy slave holder, and an ul 
rivalled orator. Weak in body, but strong in moral courage, 
he had acquired his marvellous eloquence by careful reading; 
study, and vocal practice. Like D’Israeli in the Brifish Housé 
of Commons, his failure in the Ecclesia evoked general deri- 
sion. But indomitable will, and persistent self-culture ove 
came all difficulties. 

Speaking with pebblesin his mouth cured hislisp. Declaiming 
while walking up hill strengthened his lungs. Oratory 
in presence of the storm-driven waves, accustomed him to 
the murmurs of the people. Laborious preparation assure 
habitual success. Matter and manner were the best attains 
ble, and direct practical purpose gave point and precision 
every word. The First Philippic, or speech against Philip, 
was delivered in B. C 351, and urged the lethargic Atheniat 
to resist that wily and dangerous conqueror before it was t 
late. A ‘‘peace-at-any-price” party, headed by ‘‘Phocio# 
the Good,” opposed Demosthenes. The virtues of Phoci0 
were more fatal to his country than the vices of other lead’ 
ers, because his counsels sanctioned the irresolution and vé 
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lating policy of the Athenians. He wasso laconic and forceful 
in address that Demosthenes called him ‘the cleaver of my 
speeches.” “The peace policy of Phocion—which might be 
called prudence, after the accession of Alexander—was ruin- 
ously imprudent, as well as dishonorable, during the reign of 
Philip.” (Grote, History of Greece. Vol. XI, pp. 887-9.) It 
involved the loss of liberty, dignity, and security. It played 
into the hands of Philip, postponed vigurous Athenian action, 
—notwithstanding the Philippics and Oynthiacs of Demosthe- 
nes,—until thirty-two Hellenic States had been subdued, the 
captives sold inte slavery, and their territory added to the 
Macedonian realm. Aischines, the rival of Demosthenes, 
next turned traitor,—bought probably by Philip’s gold. Philip 
as the champion of Apollo, subjugated Phocis, and ended the 
second Sacred War. The Third Sacred War, or “Locrian 
War,” followed, B. C. 339. Philip, as the executor of the 
Amphictyons, captured Amphissa ; and advancing into Beotia, 
met the Athenians and their allies on the fatal plain of Cher- 
onea, August 7th, B. C. 888. The Macedonian phalanx, mod- 
eled after that of Epaminondas, and commanded by the fiery 
Alexander, annihilated the Theban Sacred Band, and com- 
pletely routed their compatriots. The loss of the allies was 
very severe, the survivors fled from the stricken field, and 
Grecian liberty was murdered on,the spot. Philip acted 
generously toward Athens. To her he was not the ‘Philip 
drunk,” but the ‘‘Philip sober.” On Thebes he wreaked in- 
human vengeance, but spared Athens,—prompted, doubtless, 
by ambition to lead the united forces of Greece to the con- 
quest of Persia. Athens, with sorely felt disgrace, did recog- 
nize him as the leader of the Hellenes, but his dream of 
Persian conquest was ended by theassassin’s dagger, B. C. 336, 
in the forty-seventh year of his age (Vide Greece.) 
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ORIGIN OF NATIONS. 


The chapter on “Early Civilizations’? which appeared in 
the October CHAUTAUQUAN is the first of a series from Raw- 
linson’s ‘Origin of Nations.’’ These chapters will be contin- 
ued as follows: 

In the present ( Nov.) number: “On the Antiquity of Civiliza- 
tion at Babylon,” ‘‘On the Date and Character of Phenician 
Civlization.”’ 

December number: ‘‘On the Civilization of Asia Minor,” 
and “‘Of Central Asia—Assyria, Media and Persia, India.” 

January number: ‘On the Civilization of the Etruscans. ” 

February number: ‘On the Civilization of the British Celts” 
and a summary in a chapter on the “Results of the In 
quiry.”’ 


GENERAL HISTORY OUTLINES. 


Local Circles will find it useful to take up two or three dif- 
ferent schemes of General or Universal History, put them 
on the blackboard, copy them into blank books, and occasion- 
ally review them. 





CENTURY CENTRES. 


Abraham. (1996 born.) 

Isaac. (1896 born.) 

Jacob. (1759 marries.) 

Joseph. (1639 dies.) 

Moses. (1571 born.) 

Joshua. (1451 succeeds Mose3.) 
Shamgar. 

Gideon. 
Samuel. 
David. 
Elijah. 


(1249.) 

(1155 born.) 
(1063 king.) 
(910-896.) 
Elisha. (896-838.) 
Isaiah. (810-698.) 
Jeremiah. (628-586.) 
Cyrus. (538 B. C.) 
Pericles. (444 B. C.) 
Demosthenes. (355 B. C.) 
Hamilear. (245 B. C.) 
Perseus. (171 B.C.) 
Cesar. (55 B.C.) 


St. Paul. (68 A. D.) 

Marcus Aurelius. (161 A. D.) 
Valerian. (253 A. D.) 

Constantine. (323 A. D.) 

Alaric and Attila. (410 and 451 A.’D.) 
Mahomet. (569 A. D.) 

Omar. (632 A. D.) 

Charles Martel. (732 A. D.) 

Alfred. (871 A. D.) 

Otto the Great. (962 A. D.) 
Edward the Confessor. (1042 A. D.) 
Fredrick Barbarossa. (1155 A. D.) 
Gregory X. Pope. (1271 A. D.) 
Rienzi. (1847 A. D.) 

Columbus. (1492 A. D.) 

Mary, Queen of Scots. (1542 A. D.) 
Cromwell. (1653 A. D.) 
Washington. (1732-1799 A. D.) 
Queen Victoria. (1837 A. D.) 
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ON THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILIZATION AT BABY- 
LON. 





High antiquity claimed for Babylonian civilization by some writers— 
View of Bunsen—Want of foundation for this view—Classical date 
for the foundation of Babylon, B. C. 2230—Views of Berosus agree 
nearly—Septuagint date for the kingdom of Nimrod, B. C. 2567— 
Assyrian date of B. C. 2286—General conclusion from the cunei- 
form inscriptions and Berosus combined—From the inscriptions on- 
ly—Character of the civilization—Architecture—Implements—Pot- 
tery—Writing—Engraving of hard stones—Dresses—Progress made 
in the different arts unequal, 


The advocates of an extreme antiquity for the commence- 
ment of civilization and of settled monarchy in Egypt have 
sometimes endeavored to bolster up their cause by alleging an 
equal or even a greater antiquity for the kingdom and civiliza- 
tion of the Babylonians. It was evident to them that the 
world at large would not be persuaded that a single country 
stood in an entirely exceptional position; and that, while 
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elsewhere the dawn of history could nowhere be dated much 
before B. C. 2000, in Egypt existing records carried us back a 
thousand, two thousand, or even three thousand years earlier. 
Accordingly the effort was made to find at least one other 
country which might keep Egypt company; and none seem- 
ed capable of being turned to such good account as Chaldza or 
Babylonia. Scripture spoke of a “kingdom” as set up in Bab- 
ylon* ata remoter period than its first notice of a kingdom in 
Egypt. Very curious and remarkable ruins of vast size and 
apparently great age were known to exist in the region; and, 
above all, it was certain that the Babylonians themselves, 
when they first came into contact with the Greeks, laid claim 
to an antiquity as great or greater than that which was claim- 
ed for themselves by the Egyptians. 
thought, could be made out of these data; and the early ori- 
gin of civilization and settled government in Mesopotamia, 
resting on its own grounds of proof, would, it was concluded 
with reason, tend strongly to support the theory of an extreme 
antiquity for the same things in Egypt. 

The best representative of the school of writers to whom 
we allude is the late Baron Bunsen. This learned scholar, 
but overbold speculator, having laid it down in the earlier 


part of his great work upon Egypt, that the commencement 


of monarchy there was about B. C. 8600, when he came to 
speak of Babylon, boldly asserted that a Chaldzan kingdom 
was established there not much later than B. C. 4000, 
and even hinted at the earlier existence in the country 
of a Turanian monarchy, for the foundation of 
which the latest date that could be reasonably assign- 
ed was B. C. 7000!t In another placeft the ‘* Chaldean 
era ” in Babylon was definitely fixed to the year B. C. 3784, as 
if trustworthy material existed for a complete and exact 
chronology at this early period ! 

It is difficult to understand on what grounds of prcof this 
date of B. C. 3784 was supposed to rest. Some authorities? 
spoke of a Chaldzean dynasty as having reigned at Babylon 
for two hundred and twenty-five years anterior to a date 
which probably corresponded to about B. Cc. 2286. These 
numbers, if viewed as historical, produce for the foundation 
of the Chaldzan monarchy, not B. C. 3784, but B. c. 2511— 
nearly 1300 years later. A skilful manipulation of the authori- 
ties from whom we obtain Berosus’ numbers might raise this 
date by about two hundred and thirty years; || but whence 
the other thousand are to be obtained is very difficult to un- 
derstand. We suppose they come from the dynasty of eighty- 
six kings, generally regarded as mythical, whose joint reigns 
covered, according to Berosus, the space of 34,080 years, 
though how they are got out of this number,{ or why this 
dynasty should be accounted historical, surpasses our powers 
of conjecture. As for the still earlier Turanian dynasty, to 
which we are invited to assign the date of B. Cc. 8000, or B. Cc. 


* Gen. x. 10. Monarchy in Egypt is first noticed in ch. xii. 15-20. 

+ See “ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” vol. iv. p 479; and for 
the establishment of a Chaldzan monarchy in Babylonia not much 
after B. C, 4000, see the same work, vol. iii. p. 451, vol, iv. p. 411, and 
vol. v. p. 77. 

t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 361, “ There exists a strict chronology for the Baby- 
lonian empire dating back to the year 3784 B. c.” 

@ As Syncellus (“* Chronograph.,”’ p. 169). 

|| Dr. Brandis calculated B. c. 2458 as the first year of Berosus’ sec- 
ond or Median dynasty (‘* Rerum Assyriar. Temp. Emendata,” p. 17). 
If we were to add to this the 225 years of Syncellus, we should obtain 
B. C. 2683 for the commencement of monarchy in Babylon. If an 
allowance were made for the reign of Pul, and 234 years (margin) 
were adopted instead of 224 (text) for the second dynasty, the date 
might be raised to about B, C. 2743. 

{ The “years” of this dynasty have been regarded by some as 
months ;’’ but so counted they would amount to 2840 Junar, or 2765 
solar years. 


A good case, it was | 





7000 at the latest. we fail to see on what scrap of historical 
evidence it is based. Apparently, it rests wholly upon two 
arbitrary assumptions: one, that the deluge happened exactly 
ten thousand years before the Christian era ; and another, that 
the generations between Noah and Nimrod represent—each 
of them—periods of a thousand years. 

Putting aside these wild and baseless speculations, let us 
now inquire what history, worthy of the name, actually says 
with regard to the antiquity of civilization and settled gov- 
ernment in Babylon. 

The classical accounts, as it has been often shown,* fixed 
the era of the foundation of Babylon at B. C. 2230, or a .very 
little earlier. Berosus, by a sudden changet from exag- 
gerated to unexaggerated numbers, implied a belief that 
real human history had its commencement at Babylon, at a 
date which may have been as late as B. C. 2286, and 
can not well have been earlier than B. C. 2458f 
The Septuagint numbers indicate for the establishment of 
Nimrod’s kingdom some such date as B. C. 2567. The Hebrew 
numbers lower this date by about 225 years. All these ac- 
counts agree in assigning the foundation of the Babylonian 
monarchy to the third millenium before the Christian era—B. 
C. 3000—2000; and all but one place it in the latter half of that 
millenium B. C. 2500—200Q, The extreme limits of difference 
in the several accounts do not much exceed three centuries, 
the highest date being B. C. 2567, and the lowest B. C. 2230, 
or 337 years later. 

A notice in the annals of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar- 
haidon (about B. C. 651), tells of the invasion of Babylonia by 


| an Eiamitic king 1,635 years earlier,? and appears to imply the 


existence of a settled government and great cities at the time 
of the invasion, or about A. D. 2286. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the entire series 
of Babylonian and Assyrian remains recently exhumed in Mes- 
opotamia are the following: Babylon was conquered by the 
Assyrians in or about the year B.C. 1300,|| and from that time 
until the revolt of Nabopolassar (about B. C. 610) was a sec- 
ondary power, sometimes subject to Assyria, sometimes in re- 
volt, but’ never dominant over any wide extent of country. 
Her greatness was in times anterior and in times subsequent 
to this period. With the subsequent period, that of the later 
Babylonian empire, B. C. 610—538, we have in this place noth- 
ing todo. Our business is with the earlier one. Babylon, be- 
fure the Assyrian conquest of B. C. 1300, had been for a lung 
time a very great power. Recent research has recovered the 
names of at least fifty-five monarchs] who bore sway in the 


* See the author’s “ Herodotus,’ vol. i, essay vi. sect. 3, note 4,and 
compare the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’? vol. xv,p. 7 
et seq. 

+ The dynasties of Berosus are arranged as follows: 


1st Dynasty. . . ; 86 kings 
2nd * * So Oe 
3rd fs ee 
4th « Tae. | 
— = is Bs a 
6th «“ ; ey | 2 
See Euseb. “‘ Chron, Can,’’ part i, c. 4. 


. 34,080 years. 
224 (234) years. 
48 (?) years. 
458 years. 
245 years. 
526 years. 


{The date B, C. 2286 is obtained by allowing twenty-eight years for the 
reign of Pu!, who preceded Tiglath-pileser, and thus obtaining as the 
last year of Berosus’ sixth dynasty B. C. 775. To obtain B. C. 2458, 
we must omit the reign of Pul, and accept the conjecture of Gutschmid 
and Brandis, that the time which Berosus assigned to the third dynasty 
was 258, and not 48 years. 

2 See * Records of the Past,” vol. i. p. 88, and compare Lenormant, 
“Manuel d’ Histoire Ancienne de 1’Orient,” vol, ii. p. 24. 

|| Sennacherib places the conquest 600 years before his own recovery 
ot the city, which was in B. C. 703. 

{| See the ‘*Notes on the Early History of Assyria and Babylonia,” 
recently published by Mr, George Smith (London, 1872). 
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country anterior to B. C. 13800. Of these fifty-five names 
twenty are thought to belong to a single dynasty—the dynasty 
which ruled immediately before the Assyrian conquest, and to 
which Berosus, who called it Arabian, assigned the dura- 
tion of 245 years. It commenced with a king named 
Kbammurabi, who dug _ canals,* built palaces and 
temples, and left numerous memorials which  re- 
main to the present day. A bilingual inscription, which 
he set up in Babylonia, exists in the museum of the Louvre, 
and has been translated by M. Ménant and Mr. Fox Talbot. 
Khammurabi probably ascended the throne about B. C. 1545, 
and was succeeded by his son, Samshu-iluna, some twenty 
or thirty years later. - His immediate predecessor was an Ela- 
mite monarch, Kudur-Mabuk, who has been sometimes iden- 
tified with the Chedor-Luomer (Kudur-Lagamar) of Serip- 
ture,t but who was probably a differens personage. This 
king, who, together with his son, Rim agu, or Ri-agu, exer- 
cised supremacy over the greater part of Southern Mesopota- 
mnia for the space of about thirty years, must have reigned 
from about B. C. 1575 to 1545. Previously to the conquest of 
Babylonia by Kudur-Mabuk, the country is thought to have 
been divided up among a number of petty kingdoms.?. which 
were frequently at war with one another, as those of Agadi 
(or Acca‘), of Karrak, Erech, Ur, and Karsa. The monarchs 
o! this period have Semiticnames. It is difficult to form any 
estimate of the length of time which their reigns covered. 
The number and succession of the names hitheri‘o obtained 
would seem to indicate a period of from 250 to 300 years; but 
thére is no certainty that the list of names is in any case com- 
plete, and future discoveries may require the period to be en- 
larged considerably. It is quite possible that the 458 years 
assigned by Berosus to the dynasty immediately preceding 
the Arabs may]|| represent the combined Semitic and Elamitic 
periods, in which case we should have to place the commence. 
ment of the Semitic period a little before B. C. 2000.4 

We have not, however, reached as yet the earliest date to 
which the Babylonian remains carry us. The Semitic is pre- 
ceded by a Turanian period, during which there is the same 
division of the country amung several distinct kingdoms, 
which we have noted as obtaining under the Semites. The 
seats of empire are now Babylon, Ur, Eridu, and Zerghul, the 
influence of Babylon and Ur preponderating. A space of 
about a century and a half is required by the list of names 
which have been recovered; but again it is to be noted that 
this space is merely a minimum, and that fresh discoveries 
may at any time require us to enlarge it. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that the enlargement required will be 
very great, or that we need allow for the Tu- 
ranian period indicated by the monuments a 
longer duration of time than that which Berosus 
gave to his first and second historical dynasties. This space 


* On the doings of Khammurabi see M. Menant’s work, entitled, 
“Inscriptions de Kammourabi, Roi de Babylone,” published at Paris in 
1863; and compare the present writer’s ‘Ancient Monarchies,’? vol i, 
pp. 188, 189, second edition, and Oppert’s “ Expedition en Mesopota 
mie,” vol. i. pp. 267, 268, 

+ M. Ménant’s translation will be found in the work quoted in the 
last note. Mr. Fox Talbot’s latest version is published in the “Rec- 
erds of the Past,” vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 

t This identification was first made by Sir H. Rawlinson. Chro- 
nology is against it, since we can scarcely bring the date of Abraham so 
low as B. C. 1575—1545. Otherwise it would be very tempting to 
conclude that Kudur-Mabuk—Chedor-Laomer, and that his son, Rim- 
agu, or Ri-agu, was the Scriptural Arioch. Ri-agu was King of Lar- 
sa, which is probably the same as Ellasar, 

¢ So Mr. George Smith (see his “Notes” quoted above). 

|] See above, p. 62, note. 

{ The addition of 458 years to B. C. 1545, the probable first year 
of the fifth (Arab) dynasty would produce the date B. C. 2003. 





is unfortunately doubtful, being according to one estimate 
282; according to another 482, or even 492 years.* If we ac- 
cept the largest of these numbers, we bring the commence- 
ment of the Babylonian kingdom to about B.C. 2500, ora 
little later; if we take the smlullest, we reduce the date by 210 
years. 

This is the conclusion which seems to follow from a combi- 
nation of the monumen‘al history with theschemeof Berosus. 
From the monuments alone we should not be obliged to carry 
back the origines of Bubylon further than about B. C. 2025.+ 

It remains to consider briefly the character of the civiliza- 
tion which appears to have existed in Babylonia at this period: 
(B. C. 2800—1300). The remains discovered belong to the en- 
tire space, tothe early or Turanian time (B. C. 2300 2000), no 
less than tothe Semitic period (B. C 2000—1575), the Elamitic 
(B. C. 1575—1545), and the Arabian (B. C. 1545 -1800). It is 
a civilization which was at no time very advanced.{ The build- 
ings were of brick, partly sun-dried, partly baked; the great 
mass of the structure was usually of the former, the external 
easing of the latter material. Sometimes Luildings were com- 
posed entirely of unbaked bricks, in which case it was 
usual to interpose, at intervals of four or five feet, a layer of 
reed-matting, which protected the crude brick from the 
weather, and retarded disintegration. The chief edifices were 
temples. In these the pyramidical form, was, as a general rule 
affected; but, instead of the slope being completed, the tem- 
ple rose in a number of upright stages, which were not fewer 
than three, and may occasionally have amounted to seven. 
External ornamentation was by buttresses, by half-columns, 
by shallow stepped recesses, and sometimes by a patterning of 
terra-cotta cones. In the most elaborate facade which is left, 
we are told that ‘‘not:iing can be more plain, more rude, or in 
fact more unsightly, than the decoration employed npon this 
front; but it is this very aspect, this very ugliness, which 
vouches for the originality of the style.”% The column is 
used ; but it is without cornice, capital, base, or diminution of 
shaft, ‘in groups of seven half columns repeated seven times 
—the rudest perhaps which were ever reared, but built of moulded 
semicircular bricks, and securely bonded to the wall.’’|| The 
arch occurs, but only in doorways of no great width and scarce- 
ly asa decorative feature. Itis, however,believed{ that the great 
chambers, which were sometimes above thirty feet wide, were 
vaulted either with brick or with a mass of gypsum-plaster. 
Altogether, the archite tural efforts of the early Babylonian 
people must be pronounced in the highest degree rude and 
primitive. The heavy massiveness of the walls, the ccarse- 
ness of the material, the absence of ornamentation or its 
mean character, tell of a time when art was in its infancy,** 


* Two hundred and eighty-two, according to the margin of the Ar. 
menian Eusebius ; 482, according to the conjectural emendation of 
Brandis (see p. 188, note); 492, if this emendation is combined with the 
marginal number for the second (Median) dynasty. 

} This is allowing three centuries for the Semitic, and a century and 
a half for the previous Turanian period. For the formerthe lists give 
about twelve consecutive names; for the latter, six. The allowance of 
twenty-five years for a reign is ample. : 

{ For further details on this subject, see the present writer’s “An- 
cient Monarchies,” vol. i. pp. 71-100, and compare Loftus, ‘Chaldea 
and Susiana,” pp. 164-192, and the “As. Soc. Journal,” vol. xv. 

t Loftus, ‘“‘Chaldza and Susiana,” p. 175. 

|| Ibid. 

q lvid. p. 181 and p. 183, note. 

** Mr, Loftus says, “ The entire absence of cornice, capital, base, or 
diminution of shaft, so characteristic of other columnar architecture, 
and the peculiar and original disposition of each group in rows like 
palm logs, suggest the type from which they sprang. It is only to be 
compared with the style adopted by the aboriginal inhabitants of other 
qountries, and was evidently derived from the construction of wooden 
edifices,” (p. 175). 
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when ideas of beauty were undeveloped, and utility was all 
in all. So far as architecture goes, the Babylonians of B. Cc. 
2300—2000 were not in a more advanced condition than the 
Mexicans before the Spanish invasion. 

Another indication of extreme rudeness and incipient civili- 
zation is to be found in the implements of the period, which 
are entirely either of stone or bronze.* No iron implement 
has been found, though some may have existed, since iron 
occurs among the materials of personal ornaments. The 
weapons of the Babylonians, their spear-heads and arrow- 
heads, were of bronze; their tools and implements, such as 
hammers, hatchets, adzes, knives, sickles, nails, were either 
of bronze or stone. The workmanship of the stone implements 
is somewhat more advanced than that of those very primitive 
ones which have been found in the drift ; but it isinno degree 
more skilled than that of the ordinary stone celts of Western 
and Northern Europe, which, until the examination of the 
drift and cave remains, were regarded as the most ancient 
products of human art in our quarter of the globe. The 
bronze implements have been cast in clay moulds, and are 
not ill-shaped. They are generally, no doubt, of later date 
than the stone ones; but their position in the remains appears 
to indicate that the two materials were, during a long term of 
years, in use together. 

In pottery, the early Babylonians exhibit some considerable 
skill and ingenuity. Clay was a material with which they must 
have been familiar from their original settlement in the country, 
and which, from the time when they first fashioned it into 
bricks,} they must have perceived to be adapted also for other 
purposes. In their earliest fictile art, there is neither elegance 
of form nor excellence of material. The clay used is of a 
coarse kind; it is mixed with chopped straw to give it cohe- 
sion ; and it is roughly moulded by the band into ths required 
lamp or drinking vessel.t At a later time they learnt, or in- 
vented, the employment of the potter’s wheel; they 
sought out and procured a finer clay, and_ they 
modelled vases, lamps, jugs, and amphore of a form 
and taste not much inferior to the ordinary work- 
manship of the Greeks. They also constructed clay 
coffins, remarkable for their size, and pipes for drains, ex- 
hibiting a considerable knowledge of mechanical principles ;|| 
but it is not certain that these works were of an earlier date 
than B. U. 1500. 

Writing was known to the Babylonians from almost the 
earliest times of which any traces remain to us; but the writ- 
ing was of a very rude and primitive kind. The letters show 
strong signs of having recently emerged out of hieroglyphics ;{ 
they are coarsely and irregularly formed, and the sentences 
are of the simplest possible construction.** The inscriptions 
preserved in no case much exceed half-a-dozen lines, and are 
of a formal and stereotyped character. The civilization indi- 
cated by the writings is thus one of a primitive and undevel- 
oped type. 

In two or three respects only can it be said that the Baby- 
lonians of the first period (B. C. 2300—2000) exhibit more than 


* See the present writer’s “ Ancient Monarchies,” vol, i. pp. 95-98, 
second edition, 

t+ Gen. xi, 3. 

t “* Ancient Monarchies,’’ vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 

2“Ancient Monarchies,” vol. i. pp. 87-89. The ‘‘dish-cover’’ 
coffins are sometimes seven feet long, by two or three feet high, and 
are two feet and a half broad at the bottom. They are made in one 
piece. 

|| Ibid. p. go. q Ibid. pp. 64, 65 

** They usually run much as follows :—‘‘Urukh, King of Ur, and 
king of the land of Accad, bas built the temple of Belus.” ‘The sig- 
net of Urukh, the pious chief, King of Ur, high-priest of Niffer.’”’ By 
the time of Khammurabi, the legends are longer; bat the construc- 
tions are scarcely more elaborate. 





a rudimentary acquaintance with the arts and appliances 
which go to make up what moderns understand by civilized 
life. Among these are especially the engraving of hard gems, 
and the manufacture of delicate textile fabrics. Hard stones, 
well cut, bearing upon them representations of human forms 
fairly rendered, belong to almost the very earliest period 
whereto the Babylonian monuments reach ;* and the figures 
upon these stones are clothed in dresses which are as elaborate 
as those of Nebuchadnezzar’s age.t It would seem that the 
art of working gems, of cuiting them into shape with a wheel 
or disk, and of then engraving them with an iron implement 
dipped in emery powder, must have been a very early discov- 
ery of the Babylonian people. They must also, at a very re- 
mote date, have been able to weave linen, muslin, or silk, of a 
fine texture, and to construct dresses} of these materials 
scarcely less elaborate than those worn in their palmiest days 
by the Egyptians and Assyrians. Altogether, what strikes 
us most with respect to the early civiliza'ion of the Baby- 
lonians is its wnevenness. Instead of that general diffusion 
over all the various departments of art and manufacture 
whereto we are accustomed, there was the most marked dif- 
ference of degree, at one and the same time, with respect to 
different branches. Dress was elaborate, ornaments were 
tastefully wrought,2 seal engraving was carried toa high pitch 
of perfection, furniture was in some cases artistic,|| while ar- 
chitecture stood at a low level, potter: was rude and inelegant, 
and stone was still the ordinary materiai for tools and imple- 
ments. The general result indicates the combination of much 
natural intelligence with a somewhat brief term of experieive, 
which has precluded the application of the natural gifts equal- 
ly in all directions, The predominant aim has been rather to 
gratify the desires of the great and powerful than to amelior- 
ate the condition of the working classes. Even the former ob- 
ject has been but partially accomplished, as if there had 
scarcely been time for thought to employ itself on more than 
a limited number of subjects. The civilization reached is, on 
the whole, inferior to that of the early Egyptians. It seems 
to be, in its main features, independent of Egypt. Whether 
it is a little earlier or a little later, can scarcely be determined ; 
but, on the whole, we are inclined to assign to Egypt the palm 
of antiquity. 


ON THE DATE AND CHARACTER OF PHG@NICIAN 
CIVILIZATION. ; 


Phoenician claim to have originated civilization—Claim disallowed— 
Yet the civilization was among the earliest—Indications of it in 
domer—In Herodotus—In Scripture-—Existing Phoenician remains 
—Pheenician glass—-Phcenician dyes—Phcenician music—Chief glory 
of the Phcenicians, their invention of (exclusively) alphabetic writing 
—Spread of the writing—Date of Phcenician civilization—Of the 
founding of Tyre—Of Sidon—All requirements satisfied by such a 
date as B, C. 1600—1500. 


One of the earliest Oriental civilizations was that of Phoeni- 
cia. Philo of Byblos, a Syro-Phenician Greek, who wrote in 


* The signet cylinders of Urukh, and his son, Ilgi (or Dungi), two 
of the earliest kings of the first, or Turanian period, have been recov- 
ered by explorers. They are of the character described in the text. 
Many others of the cylinders to be found in all museums are probably 
as early or earlier. 

+ See the author’s “Ancient Monarchies,”’ vol. i, 
pare Ker Porter, “Travels,” vol. ii. pl. 79, fig. 6. 

t We have an instance of the export of one such dress to a distance 
from Babylonia, and of the high value set upon it at a date which can 
scarcely be much less than B, C. 1500, in the story of Achan (Josh. 
vii. 21). 

3 “Ancient Monarchies,’’ vol. i. p. 98. 

|| Ibid. p. 94. 


Pp. 94; and com- 
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the early part of the second century after Christ; and pro- 
fessed to present his countrymen witha translation of an old 
Pheenician history composed by a native priest, called Sancho 
niathon, claimed for Pheenicia a precedence over every other 
known nation in respect of science, art, and civilization gen- 
erally. . According to him, Thoth (Taautus), the Egyptian 
god of learning, whom the Greeks identified with Mercury, was 
a Pheenician, who had imstructed the Egyptians in theology. 
Osiris had ceme from Egypt to Phenicia, and hav- 
ing there studied and been initiated into the native 
mysteries, had carried back to his own countrymen 
the knowledge of letters, and invented the threefold 
system of Egyptian writing. Kronos, a Phenician king, had 
introduced civilization into Greece, and established Athene 
there as queen of Attica. This same monarch was the progen- 
itor of the Jewish nation through his only son, Jeoud. Civil- 
ization in all its branches had originated in Pheenicia. Here 
masonry, agriculture, fishing, navigation, astronomy, music, 
metallurgy had been discovered and first practiced. From 
Phenicia the stream of knowledge had flowed out to other 
countries, which had all derived from this source their art and 
science, their writing and literature, their religion and the- 
osophy. 

The claims of Philo of Byblos, or Sanchoniathon, whichever 
was the real author of the work in question, which is largely 
quoted by Eusebius, most ceriaiuly exceed the truth. As Mr. 
Kenrick well observes, ‘‘If it be safe to pronounce in any case 
on priority of knowledge and civilization, it is in awarding to 
Egypt precedence over Pheenicia.’’** But still, though Phe- 
nician authors might exaggerate the antiquity and early civil- 
ization of their country, they must undoubtedly have had a 
basis of truth to rest upon. It would have been ridiculous to 
claim priority over all other races and nations, unless in gen- 
eral repute their antiquity was regarded as considerable. We 
can entertain no reasonable doubt that they were among the 
nations whose origin went back the furthest, and who might 
thus be considered entitled to compete for the palm of an- 
tiquity without putting forward a wholly absurd pretension. 

And the conclusion which we should thus draw from the 
claim set up in the work ascribed to Sanchoniathon is borne 
out by various other considerations. In the earliest Greek lit- 
erature -the Homeric poems—whose date we cannot bring our- 
selves to place later than about B. C. 1000, the Pheenicians are 
already regarded as among the great nations of the earth, and 
the most advanced in art and civilization. ‘It is to this 
people,”’ says Mr. Gladstone,} ‘that we must look as the es- 
tablished merchants, hardiest navigators, and furthest explor- 
ers of those days. To them alone, as a body, in the whole 
Homeric world of flesh and blood, does Homer give the dis- 
tinctive epithet of ‘ship-renowned.’ He accords it, indeed. to 


the airy Pheeacians ; but in all probability that element of their |_ 


character is borrowed from the Pheenicians; and, if so, the 
reason of the d+ rivation can only be that the Phcenicians were 
for that age, the type of a nautical people. To them only does 
he assign the epithets, which belong to the knavery of trade, 
polypaipaloi and tréktai. When we hear of their ships in Egypt 
or in Greece, the circumstance is mentioned as if their coming 
was in the usual course of their commercial operations.’’ The 
Mediterranean of Homer’s time and of the still earlier age 
which he strives to depict, is, in fact, a ‘* Phoenician lake.” 
The Pheenicians have settlements in various parts of 
it, and trade with all the countries whose shores it washes. 
No other nation interferes with them or even seeks to share 
in their profits. They are the established carriers between 
land and land, and supply to each the foreign commodities 
that it requires. 

This early nautical skill and addiction to commerce is cele- 


*See Kenrick’s “ Pheenicia,” p. 286, 
+ Homer and the Homeric Age,’’ vol, i. p. 220. 





brated by the historians no less than by the poets. Herodotus, 
who places the Trojan War* about B. c. 1250, represents the 
Pheenicians as trading with Argos several generations earlier, 
and as then offering for sale on the shores of the Peloponnese 
the wares of Egypt and Assyria.t At a date at least as re- 
mote he regards the Phceenicians as slave-dealers who kidnap- 
ped defenceless persons in the countries to which they had 
access, and sold them to the dwellers in other Mediterranean 
regions. { 

The Jewish historians assign to Sidon a very remote anti- 
quity,2 and attest the great maritime knowledge and naval 
skill of the Pheenicians at the time when their own people first 
developed a tendency to commercial speculation.|| This. how- 
ever, was not until B. c. 1000, a date long subsequent to the 
times of which Homer and Herodotus bear witness. 

Besides their pre-eminency in nautical matters, the Pheoeni- 
cians were also in these early ages proficients in various ele- 
gant and ornamental arts. In Pheenicia were produced, ac- 
cording to Homer, the noblest work of metallic skill, and the 
choicest specimens of embroidery. The prize assigned by 
Achiiles for the foot-race at the funeral of Patrocles was,{ 


*s A bowl of solid silver, deftly wrought, 
That held six measures, and in beauty far 
Surpassed whatever else the world could boast ; 
Since men of Sidon, skilled in glyptic art, 
Had made it. and Phoerician mariners 
Had brought it with them over the dark seas.” 


The choicest gift that Menelaus could offer to Telemachus 
when he took his departure from his court is described as fol- 
lows ** :— 


‘* Of all the chattels that my house contains, 
The noblest and most beautiful, a bowl 
Wrought deftly, all of silver, but with lips 
Gold-sprinkled, by Hepheestus shaped and framed, 
Which Phzedimus once gave me, Sidon’s king.” 


When Hecuba was anxious to conciliate Athené by a costly 
and precious offering, she went to her wardrobe. and selected 
from the many vestments there in store, which were all of 
them 


“ The cunning work of Sidon’s well-skilled dames,” tt 


one of special and extraordinary beauty, 


“‘Fairest of all 
In its rich broidery, and amplest too ; 
Which blazed as ’twere a star, and lowest lay 
Of all the garments.” tf 


Ofa very similar character were the artistic works which 
Hiram, the Pheenician artificer lent by the King of Tyre to 
Solomon, constructed at Jerusalem for the ornamentation of 


the Temple. Hiram was “skilful to work in gold, and.in 
silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in 


* See the “* Vita Homeri,” sec, 38; and compare the “ History,” 
ii. 145. 

+ Herod. i. 1, 

t Ibid. ii. 54. 

@ See Gen. x. 15, where Sidon is made the first-born of Canaan ; 
and compare the mention of ‘‘ great Sidon ” in Joshua (xi. 8). 

|| 1 Kings ix. 27; 2 Chron, viii, 18. 

{ Hom. “ Il.” xxiii. 741—744. 

** Hom. “ Od.” iv. 614—618. 

t+ Hom. * II.” vi. 289. 

tt Hom, “Il.” vi, 292—295. 
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blue, and in fine linen (white ?), andin crimson; also to grave 
any manner of graving.”* He cast for Solomon, “in the 
plain of Jordan, in the clay ground between Succoth and 
Zarthan,’’t the two great bronze pillars, called Jachin and 
Baz, each of them twenty-seven feet high, and with capitals 
five and a half feet high.t which stood before the Temple .on 
either side of the porch, adorned with pomegranates, and 
“nets of checker work and wreaths of chain work,’’2 real 
marvels of glyptic skill! He made, moreover, a “molten 
sea,’’|| or great bronze laver, supported on twelve oxen, of the 
same material, together with ten movable lavers, that went 
on wheels, and were ornamented with lions, oxen, and cheru- 
bim.f, The lesser vessels and implements used in the ser- 
vice, ‘‘the pots, the shovels, and the basins,” are likewise ex- 
pressly said to have been his work.** We may reasonably 
conclude that he had also the general superintendence of the 
internal decoration of the Temple, the carving of cedar and 
fir and olive, and the covering of the carved work with gold, 
as well as the incrustation of the wood-work in places with 
marbles and precious stones.t+ Whether we are to attribute 
to him, or to others his compatriots, the entire series of Solo- 
mon’s works--the house of the forest of Lebanon.{t with its 
“four rows of cedar pillars and cedar beams upon the pillars,” 
the throne of judgment, carved in ivory and overlaid with the 
purest gold. guarded by lions upon its six steps.2% and the 
‘porch for the throne where he might judge’’ ||| —is, perhaps, 
doubtful; but the predominant judgment of the best critics 
appears to be that in all these and other works of the time we 
have, if not Phenician workmanship, at any rate Pheenician 
influence.{{ The general preference of wood to stone for 
building, and especially of cedar; the ornamentation by 
pomegranates and gourds and palms and lilies, Syrian pro- 
ducts; the use of isolated pillars, ete., all point to Phoenicia, 
rather than to Egypt or Assyria, as the country which fur- 


nished the great Jewish monarch with his models, and sup- 
plied the ‘‘motives” or ideas of his various works and con- 
structions. 


The exact character and degree of excellency of the archi 
tecture and glyptic or plastic art which the Pheenicians prac- 
ticed is, to some extent, open to question. The works of art 
still in existence, which can be ascribed with even a fair de- 
gree of probability to the Phcenicians, are scanty in the ex- 
treme; and even if they were more numerous, we should still 
be searcely justified in drawing any positive conclusions from 
data that are so uncertain. A few rock tombs of doubtful an- 
tiquity, and a single sarcophagus of an Egyptian type,*** con- 
stitute pretty nearly all the remains that the country itself has 
hitherto furnished ; and upon these it is evidently not safe to 


* See 2 Chron. ii, 14. 


+ 1 Kings vii. 46. Compare the “Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund” for January, 1875, p. 31. 


{1 Kings vii. 15, 16, 
2 Ibid. verse 17. 
| Ibid. verse 23. 
q Ibid. verses 27—39. 


** Ibid. verse 45. Compare 2 Chron, iv. 16, where we are told 
“The pots also, and the shovels, and the fleshhooks, avd all their in- 
struments, did Huram make to King Solomon for the house of the 
Lord of bright brass.” 


tt See 1 Chron. xxix. 2, and 2 Chron. iii. 6. 

tt 1 Kings vii. 2. 

¢2 Ibid. x. 18—20; 2 Chron, ix. 17—19. 

i] « Kings vii. 7. 

FT See Kenrick, “Phoenicia,” pp. 251—253. 
_ *** On the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, see the article on Zidon in 
Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” vol, iii, p. 1850. 





build any definite theory. If we might accept confidently the 
view of Mr. Layard,* that the entire series of embossed and 
engraved vessels which he discovered at Nimrud are ‘the 
work of Pheenician artists, brought expressly from Tyre, or 
carried away amongst the captives when their cities were 
taken by the Assyrians,’’ we should have perhaps sufficient 
grounds for forming a judgment. The dishes, plates, bowls, 
and cups in question are in excellent taste, elegant in shape, 
delicately and chastely ornamented with fanciful designs rep- 
resenting conventional forms. or sometimes men and animals, 
and skilfully embossed by a process which is still employed by 
modérn silversmiths.+ Their pesitive attribution to Pheenicia 
would justify the highest estimate that has ever yet been 
formed of Pheenician artistic power and skill in metailurgy. 
But it must not be forgotten or concealed that it is conjecture 
only which assigns them to Pheenicia, and that there is perhaps. 
equal reason fer regarding them as the work of native Assyr- 
jan artis's.} 

Besides navigation, architecture, metallurgy, and embroid- 
ery, the Phoenicians excelled also at a yery early date in the 
manufacture of glass, in dyeing, and perhaps in music. The 
Romans of imperial times believed that the honor of actually 
inventing glass belonged to the Phoenician city of Sidon ;2 and 
though in this they were probably mistaken, since glass was 
known in Egypt as early as the Pyramid period,|| yet there 
can be no doubt that the Sidonians produced glass at a remote 
date, and were proficients in its manufacture. ‘‘They knew 
the effect of an addition of manganese to the grit of sand and 
soda in making the glass clearer. They used the blowp'pe,. 
the lathe, and the graver, and cast mirrors of glass. 
They must also bave been acquainted with the art of imitat- 
ing precious stones, and coloring glass by means of metallic 
oxides. The ‘pillar of emerald,’ which Herodotus speaks of 
(ii. 44) in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, ‘shining brightly in. 
the night,’ can hardly have been anything else than a hollow 
cylinder of green glass, in which, as at Gades, a lamp burnt 
perpetually.’ What was the amount of excellence whereto- 
they attained is uncertain; but the fame of the Sidonian 
glass in early times would seem to imply that they surpassed 
the artists of both Assyriat and Egypt. 

The art of dyeing textile fabrics with the juice of the Murez 
trunculus and Buccinum lapi/lus** is notoriously one which the 
Phenicians carried to a high pitch of perfection ; and **Ty- 
rian purple’? waseverywhere regarded as the most beautiful 
of ali known hues. Various tints were produced by different 
modes of manipulating the dye, which, according to the pro- 
cess used, made the fabric whereto it was applied scarlet, 
bright crimson, purple, or even blue. The “crimson and 
purpieand blue,” in which Hiram was skilful to work (2 Chron.,. 
ii. 14), were probably all produced by the native dyers from 
the shell-fish in question. So peculiarly Phenician was the 
manufacture considered, that the ordinary color resulting 
from the dye received the name of phoenix or pheenikeos (Lat. 
puniceus), i. e., “the Phoenician color.” Metallic and vegeta- 


* «Nineveh and Babylon,”’ p, 192. 

+ “Nineveh and Babylon,” p. 193, note. 

t See the author’s “Ancient Monarchies,’* vol. i. pp, 459, 460; first 
edition. 

3 See Plin. “H. N,” xxxvi. 65, 

|| Rawlinson’s “Herodotus,’’ vol. ii. p. 291, second edition; Wilkin- 
son’s “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 88. 

{ Kenrick, “Phoenicia,” p. 249. 

** On Assyrian glass, see Layard, “Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 196- 
197, and the remarks of Sir D. Brewster in the same work, pp. 
674-676. 

Tt This subject is well treated by Mr. Kenrick (“‘Phoenicia,” pp. 237- 
24 and 255-259.) 
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ble agents were no doubt, also employed ; but the use of the 
shell-fish predominated, and alone conferred on the Pheenician 
dyers their great reputation. 

The Pheenicians of Sidon were declared by their native his. 
torian* to have invented music. As the invention belongs te 
antediluvian times (Gen. iv. 21), thisclaim must of course be 
disallowed ; but the musical taste of the people is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that they gave their name to instruments, 
which the Greeks received from them andretained in use for 
centuries. A particalir kind of lyre or cithe:n was known, at 
least as early as the time of Herodotus,t by the name of phe- 
nix. It was usually enclosed by the two horns of an oryx, or 
large antelope, which were probably joined near their upper 
ends by a transverse bar of wood, from which the strings were 
carried to the bottom. Another instrument was known as 
the lyro-pheeniz or lyro-pheenikion,t which differed probably 
from the phoenix by having at its base the shell of a tor- 
toise, or some other hollow contrivance, intended to act asa 
sounding-board. It is not unlikely that the scientific 
cultivation of music among the Jews, which belongs 
especially to the time of David and Solomon,2 was a 
result of the close and friendly intercour-e which then existed 
between the court of Jerusalem and that of Tyre.|| 

But the great glory of the Pheenicians, and the plainest mark 
-of their early civilization, is their invention of alphabetic writ- 
ing. Other nations—notably the Egyptians and Babylonians— 
had anticipated them in the invention of a method whereby 
arti-ulate sounds were represented to the eye by forms and 
figures. But the systems which these nations introduced and 
employed were not alphabetic; they were cumbrous and com 
plicated, unapt for ordinary or extensive use, and such as to 
require for their mastery a special and almost professional 
training. Both employed a large number of ideographs, or signs 
-of ideas; both used numerous determinatives ;J both had a re- 
dundancy of signs for one and the same sound ; both employed 
-certain signs sometimes in one,sometimes in another manner.** 
In one.respect the Babylonian and Egyptian methods differed, 
and the latter approached to the verge of being an alphabetic 
system. The Babylonian characters did not represent the ele- 
mentary sounds of human articulation,}t but stood for com. 
plete syllables, for a consonant with a vowel, either before or 
after, or for the combination of two consonants with a vowel 
‘between them; the Egyptians proceeded beyond this; they 
went so far as to decompose the syllable, and possessed signs 
which were “letters” in the exact modern sense. But they 
never wrote with these signs exclusively. Their system was 
from first to last a jumble, in which symbolic and determina- 
tive signs were mixed up with phonetic ones, and in which the 
phonetic ones were of two classes, alphabetic and syllabic, in 


* Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, p. 32. 
Herod. iv, 192. 

t The lvro-phoenix is mentioned by Athen geus (“Deipnosoph.” 175 
D., 183 D.); the lyro-phoenikion by Pollux (*-Onomast.” iv. 59). 

2 See “Dictionary of the Bible,’’ ad voc. “Music,” vol. ii. p. 443, 
ol, i. 

|] See 2 Sam. v.11; 1 Kings v. 1—18, ix. 11—27; 1 Chron, xxii. 
4; 2 Chron, ii. 3—16, viii. 18, ix. 21. 

{ Determinatives are signs prefixed to a word, or added after it, in 
order to show what kind of a word it is; whether, for instance, it is 
the name of a god, of a man, of a place, of a month, of a metal, etc 
For their use in Egyptian, see Lepsius’s ‘Alphabet Hieroglyphique,” 
Planche, A, Nos. 5 and 6. For their use in Babylonian and Assyrian, 
see Oppert’s “‘ Expedition Scientifique en Mesopotamie,” vol. ii. pp. 
88—g2. 

** That is, sometimes phonetically, sometimes ideographically. 

tT If there is an exception, it is in the case of the vowels, which 
theing syllables, had signs assigned to them, 





which, moreover, the ideographic signs might take an acci- 
dental phonetic value at the commencement of certain words, 
and the alphabetic and syllabic characters might also 
be employed ideographically. It was left for the 
Phenicians to seize on the one feature of Egyp- 
tian writing which was capable of universal appli- 
cation, to disentangle it from the confused jumble of 
heterogeneous principles with which it was bound up, and to 
form a system of writing in which there should be no inter- 
mixture of any other method. To do this was to take a step 
in advance greater than any which had been previously taken ; 
it was, as has been well said, ‘‘ to consummate the union of 
the written and spoken word, to emancipate once for all the 
spirit of man from the swaddling-clothes of primitive symbol- 
ism, and to allow it at length to have its full and free Gevelop- 
ment, by giving it an instrument worthy of it, perfect in re- 
spect of clearness, of elasticity, and of convenience for use.’’* 

The complicated and cumbrous systems of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians could never have hecome general or have been 
of any great service to mankind. The method adopted by the 
Pheenicians rapidly proved its excellen‘'e by showing itself 
fruitful and overspreading the earth. It is one of the chief 
marks of genius to see the roots of things. to discern the one 
in the many, and to grasp the simple principle, which is alone 
of universal applicability. This mark of genius the Pheeni- 
cians showed. The form of writing which, according to a 
universal tradition, was invented by them, possessed the 
quality of simplicity in perfection, and was no sooner discov- 
ered than it began to spread. Adopted readily by the 
neighboring nations, it was soon carried far and wide over 
the Asiatic continent, and under slightly modified forms is 
found to have been in use from the shores of the Indian Ocean 
to those of the Euxine, and from the Aigean to the remotest 
parts of Hindostan. Nor was it content with these conquests. 
it crossed the sea which separates Asia from Europe, was 
carried to Crete, to Thera, to Greece, to Sicily, to Italy, and 
to Spain. It als» made a lodgment on the African seaboard, 
and ere many centuries were gone by, prevailed from the 
borders of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean. Accepted by the 
two greatest peoples of antiquity—the Greeks and Romans— 
it passed from them to the nations of Nor:hern Europe, and 
has thus become the system of almost the whole civilized 
world. 

Such then was the character of Phcenician civilization. 
With regard to its date we are not aware that in modern 
times any very remote antiquity has been claimed for it. The 
writers who exalt beyond all reasonable measure the antiquity 
of Egypt are content with a very moderate estimate for that 
of the Pheenicians. No traces of the Pheenician cities are found 
in the early Egyptian monuments, which give in- great detail 
the geography of Syria.t and it is thought likely that the people 
it-elf did not settle on the coast of the Mediterranean, or even 
reach Syria, until about B. c. 2400 or 2300 3 A native tradition, 
reported by Herodotus ,j! assigned the building of the great 
Temple of Hercules (Melkarth) at Tyre, which was probably 
coevel with the city, to about B. C. 2750, or from three to 
four centuries earlier. But it is urged that this estimate was 
one based on generations,** and that therefore it is not tu be 


* Lénormant, “ Manuel d’Histoire Ancienne,” vol. iii. p, 110. 

+ Plin. “H. N.’? v. 12; Mela, i, 12; Diod. Sic. v. 24; Tacit. “Ann.’? 
xi, 14; Lucan, “ Pharsalia,” iii. 220, 221; Clem. Alex. “ Strom.” i. 
16; etc. 

t See Lenormant, “ Manuel,” vol. iii. p. 9. 

@ Ibid. p, 11. 

|| Herod. ii. 44. 

{ So said the Tyrians themselves—(‘‘Herod.” 1. s. c.) 

** T enormant, “Manuel,” vol. iii. p. 9. 
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depended on. It should also be noted that authorities of con- 
siderable weight contradict the statement made to Herodotus. 
Josephus, for instance, says that Tyre was founded two hun- 
dred and forty years only before the building of Solomon’s 
Temple,* which would make the date of the settlement (ac- 
cording to the commonly received chronology) B. C. 1252. 
Again, Justin, or rather Trogus Pompeius, whom he copied, 
lays it down that the year of the foundation was that which 
immediately preceded the year of the capture of Troy,7 which 
he probably placed about B. C. 1200.t Tyre, however, was 
certainly built before the entrance of the Israelites into Can- 
aan under Joshua, since it is spoken of as a well-known place 
in the important work which bears Joshua’s name?—the 
“Domesday Book,” as it has been called, of the Hebrew na- 
tion. That entrance can scarcely be dated later than B. C. 
140U,|| so that Tyre must certainly have existed in the fifteenth 
century before our era. As Sidon was, according to all ac- 
counts, considerably more ancient than Tyre, we must allow 
at least another century for the period of Sidonian preponder- 
ance—an estimate which will make the old Phenician capital 
date from at least B. C. 1550—1500. 

We do not think there are any sufficient grounds for throw- 
ing back the origines of the Phoenicians, or, at any rate, of 
Pheenician civilization, to atime anterior to this. All the 
necessities of the case are met by such a date as B. C. 1550. 
The Pheenician civilization represented by Homer must have 
existed prior to B. C. 1000, and is imagined by the poet to 
have been, as he represents it, two or three centuries earlier. 
The Jewish records do not exhibit the civilization in detail 
until the eleventh century B. C.; nor does the use of the 
phrase ‘Great. Zidon,”’ in Joshua.{ if we regard civilization 
as implied in it, carry back the flourishing condition of the 
nation much beyond B. C. 1400. The monuments of Egypt 
furnish, we believe, no evidence of Phceenician art or commerce 
anterior to the eighteenth dynasty—B. C. 1500—1300. We are 
inclined to believe that the original emigration of the Pheeni- 
cians from the shores of the Persian Gulf to those of the Med- 
iterranean** may have taken place as far back as B. Cc. 1800, or 
even earlier ; but we see no indication of their having become 
a commercial, or a manufacturing, or a literary people, until, 
at, least, three centuries later. To sum up, we agree with the 
conclusion to which Mr. Kenrick came in 1855:—‘t The com- 





| 


mencement of the period of Phoenician commercial activity | 


cannot be historically fixed ; it may ascend to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century B C.; it may be several centuries earlier.’’f+ 
But we incline, on the whole, to prefer the latest date which he 
mentions, and are disposed to regard the sixteenth century B. 
c. as that which saw the first appearance of the Pheeniciansas 
a civilized and civilizing nation. 


[ End of Required Reading for November. ] 





* “Ant. Jud.” viii. 3. 
ft Justin. xviii. 3: “Post multos annos. . . . . .Sidonii. . . . 
navibus appulsi Tyron urbem ante annum Trojanz cladis condiderunt.’’ 


t The date of Erastosthenes was B. C. 1184; that of Castor and the 


1250, 

@ Josh. xix. 29; ‘‘And then the coast turneth to Ramah, and to 
the strong city Tyre.”’ 

|| Bunsen and Lepsius maintain the lower date of B. C. 1280; but it 
is impossible to reconcile their views with the statements of Scripture, 

{ Josh. xi. 8. 

** See Herod. i, 1, vii. 89; Justin. xviii, 3, sec. 2; Strab. xvi. p. 1090; 
and compare the author’s “* Herodotus,” vol. vi. pp. 196, 197. 

tt “ Phoenicia,” p. 340, 
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BLUNDERS OF SPEECH AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Dr. Vincent read the papers that had been sent in. 

Dr. Vincent, (reading): ‘‘I heard a distinguished professor 
use the expression, ‘him and me.’”’ In what relation did the 
professor use theexpression ? He saw him and me, is a cur- 
rect sentence. Is that the way in which the professor used 
it ? 

Voice : ‘‘He said: ‘him and me went down to thesea-side’ ” 
(Laughter). 

Dr. Vincent: The correctness of the expression depends en- 
tirely on the relation in which him and me are used. 

“Ts it oblique or ob-leek.” 

Dr. Vincent: Webster authorizes both. 

‘‘What is the proper pronunciation of Sahara and sough? 
A speaker called the former sahara (-hair-).’? Long a; sif. 

“Ts it interest’ing or in’teresting ? Would you say that the 
speaker was in’teresting or interest/ing ? the audience in’terest- 
ed or interested ?’’? The accent should be on the first syllable ; 
in'teresting. Do you say that? (A voice), ‘That is the opin- 
ion of the lexicographers.’’ I think they are wrong. Speech 
should be pronounced so as to be easily understood. Inter- 
es'‘ting makes each syllable distinct. Put down the word in- 
teresting, I am interested in the discussion. 

‘Do you pronounce it md’lecule or md’lecule?’’ Modlecule. 

A voice —“Is it correct to say: ‘Put that down,’ when you 
wish us to write down a word ?”’? Please write it down and 
ask yourself whether there be anything incorrect in that 
statement. 

“How is tomato pronounced ?” 
tomato and tomiito. 

Mistakes made by speakers to-day: ‘‘The first thing that 
was did for me;’’ ‘‘The minister he came down.”’ 

‘Which is correct, ‘Rooms to rent,’”? ‘rooms for rent,’ or 
‘rooms for renting *’ It is correct to say ‘‘Rooms to rent.’’ 

‘“*How is the word, Yosemite, pronounced ?”’ Accent on 
second syllable. 

“T was asked to-day; ‘Is that all the farther we take ?’ ’” 
As far as we take would be correct. 

‘* Did the person who said ‘I have been handed a ticket’ say 
just what he meant ?”’ 

(A voice)—‘“ A ticket has been handed me, would be better 
English.”’ 

** The following pronunciations have been heard at Chau- 
tauqua: Elizabé'than in-tead of Elizabéthan; Israel (s) instead 
of Israel (z); apparatus instead of apparatus. Elizabéthan is 
the correct form. I always pronounce the word Israel (s), and 
my wife always pronounces it Is:ael (z). [Laughter.] We do 
that even at family prayers. I don’t know how I satisfied my- 
self that I was correct, nor how she satisfied herself that she 
was correct; but neither of us has given up to the other. (A 
voice): ‘There is no oriental language in which s sounds like 
z.”? Dr. Vincent: Ishallhavea very good time when I get home. 
[Laughter.] (A voice): ‘‘A copy of Webster has Israel (z).” It 
Whether we should follow the He- 
(A 


Webster authorizes both 


Parian marble, B. C. 1209; that of Herodotus and Thucydides, B. C. _ voice): “* The probability is there is no law in English pro- 


| nunciation that would make it necessary for us to change one 


| we change in the English »nless for a reason ?”’ 


of the old soft pronunciations of the Hebrew; and why should 
Dr. Vin- 


| cent: If the authorities, Webster and Worcester, say it should 


be pronounce’ Israel (z), | would be disposed to yield to the 


| authorities. 


‘*Is the word Palestine pronounced Palestine or Palestine 
(een)??? Webster says Palestine. 


* C. L. S, C. Round-Table held in the Amphitheatre at Chautauqua, 


| in August, 1880, 
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** The benediction this morning began : 
««*Now may the blessings,’ ”’ etc. 

(A voice). In pronouncing the benediction I am but offering 
a prayer in the hearing of the people to God in their behalf, or 
speaking the word of blessing by God’s grace upon them; but 
the uplook is toward God. The service having ended, we hav- 
ing sung and prayed, God having guided us this far, we finally 
say, *‘ Now may the biessing of God,” ete. Dr. Vincent: *I 
remember two counsels that were given by a pastor to young 
m nisters: When you read the Scriptures never look at your 
congregation, look at the Word all the while, and be able 
to say when you close the book, ‘‘I have not looked into the 
face of aliving man. When I read the Word I am reading 
God’s Word, and I have no gestures to make, no look to give 
my congregation. I have seen people who always followed 
this rule. 1] know some men who have a habit of always look- 
ing about when they read it. The other rule was, when you 
pronounce a benediction, pronounce a Scriptural one; do not 
manufacture one of your own.”’ 

‘‘What has been the practice of Chautauquans with regard 
to the pronunciation of foreign words, according to the En- 
glish language, or as nearly as possible according to the for- 
eign language ? Would it not be well to settle the vexed 
question ?”? Dr. Vincent: There are some words which are 
invariably pronouneed according to the English usage; Paris, 
for example. You might talk all day about Paree and not be 
understood. We use words which have become a part of our 
language and have brought with them their foreign pronun- 
ciation until the latter becomes the English pronunciation. 
Wh re this is true generally we conform to the foreign. 

**De’pot (6) or depot ? or dépdt (5)?”’ It is de-pd’ or dé’-po. 

St. Louis (s), or St. Loui? Webster says St. Louis (s). 

Is it proper when asked your opinion in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of a word to reply: ‘‘Use your own taste?”’ There 
may be different pronunciations given by good authorities, 
and choice between them may be a mere matter of taste. 

‘*Was a speaker correct in saying national to-day ?”? Would 
you say na’tional and rational, or ni‘tional and ra’tional?’’ I 
said to-day, interna’tional on purpose to make it harmonize 

with inter-denominational. Should I have said inter-nd’- 
tional ? 

*“*How many syllables are in the word christianity ?”? Four, 
tia is pronounced tya. A voice: It has five syllables. 

‘“*How is New Orleans pronounced ?”” New Or’-leans not 
New Orle’ans. 

“Is it past (ah) or past, last (ah) or last, mast (ah) or 
mist ?’? The vowel is not broad in these words. 

Is it not improper to say, ‘‘Have you got your note-book? 
have you got yourshawl?’’ It depends on what is meant. 
**Got,’’ is often superfluous. 

Is it pronunshiation or pronunsiation, ither and nither, or 
éither and néither?’’ Dr. Vincent: The English all say 
ither and nither. George P. Marsh says: ‘‘When I hear 
ither and nither in America it sounds to me like an affecta- 
tion.’’ (Applause). I think that the best speakers say éither 
and néither, and there are five authorities in favor of this 
pronunciation against one in favor of the other. I mean it 
would be an affectation in American society, not in English 
society. 

(A voice): Webster has changed the pronunciation of about 
three hundred words since 1876, and has followed Worcester 
since that. 

Prof. Roberts.—I pronounce these words, éither and néither. 
I always find in my teaching that whenever I come across a 
class who prononnce ither and nither they mispronounce 
about a hundred other words and use that as an affectation. 
(Applause). 

Dr. Vincent: The word is pronounced pronunshiashun. 

“A lecturer pronounced water, water.’’ I suppose it 
should be water, (aw). 





‘*How should dog be pronounced ? Is it dawg or dég ?”’ Itis 
dog. ‘ 
‘*How shall we pronounce Chautauqua?’’? Dr. Vincent :: 
With respect 2nd enthusiasm. (Laughter). 

Squalor? Squa‘lor. Shone? Shone. 

Trio? Stratum? Parent? Tree’o, 
(ai in air). 


stra’tum, parent, 
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NOTES. 


The C. L. S. C. is rapidly extending its membership in a way- 
to soon fairly encircle the globe. Among the latest accessions. 
is that of a lady missionary at Fort Wrangle, Alaska Terri- 
tory. We hope in due time to report members in China, and 
so on around the planet. 

The benefits the C. L. S. C. course confers on the individu- 
al members can only be fully appreciated by actual experience. 
For example, one member writes: ‘tI do think that this C. 
L. 8S. C. is such a grand scheme that nothing could induce me 
to give up my interest in it.’? Another, after a year’s trial, 
says: ‘Life would seem very empty indeed, now, if [ had no. 
regular course of studying to do.’”’? And another member of the 
class of 1882 says: ‘‘I find it a help everywhere, and in eyery- 
thing—in my own home with my little ones, in the church, 
and in whatever I engage ; the help comes in a way that sur- 
prises me. I want to extend hearty thanks, and feel that 
the measure of good cannot be sounded to-day, but the future 
will unfold an untold wealth from this one source.” 

That the C. L. S.C. is extending its beneficent influence in 
an ever widening circle is indicated by the following from an 
interior town of South Carolina: ‘‘Doubtless you will be sur- 
prised to know that the C. L. 8S. C. has found its way to a 
little mountain city. This saying is quite true, ‘where there’s- 
a will there’s a way.’ I have been real anxious to attend 
some school, but was not able, and a kind friend informed me 
of the C. L. S. C., and Iam delighted.” Also, by the follow- 
ing from Washington Territory: ‘‘I am a teacher by profes- 
sion—have been teaching since 1875, when I was fifteen years 
of age, having a widowed mother and four small brothers to 
support ; so [ have since then had no educational advantages, 
and have not been able to finish the normal course. Being 
very anxious to improve by every practicable means, would 
like to unite with the C. L. S. C.” 

The words that come from those busy with professional 
work, as wellas from those whose time is very fully occupied 
with household duties, indicate the pleasure and profit the C. 
L. 8S. C. course affords to both classes. In illustration, the 
following letters are given: One writes: “I mean to read 
the books whether my work for this present year passes or 
not, for this is the only way that I can do any systematic 
reading, being very busy with professional work. It is just 
the thing for me.’? And then alady member writes: ‘My 
reading and thinking has been done ‘all along shore.’ When 
rocking the baby, reading a little, then thinking it over at the 
sewing machine, or making beds. Iam confident, however, 
from the work accomplished that I must have averaged the 
forty minutes perday. The Chautauqua study and associa- 
tion has been a great pleasure and help in my busy life.” 
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To know the mystery of Christianity is not to know some 
abstruse doctrine. It is not to give consent to some incom- 
prehensible propositions resting on supposed external authori- 
ty. It is to know and realize what is plainly taught in the 
gospel. It is to feel the truth of what is revealed, to have a 
sense thas we have come out of darkness into light, to know 
that God is a Being of the greatest perfection, that He is- 
manifested in Christ the perfect man, that we may be deliver- 
ed from sin and conformed to the Divine image. 








ALASKA. 





ALASKA.* 


There is perhaps no section of our land concerning which 
we knowso little as Alaska. There is no section of the land 
concerning which public sentiment is so much at fault as 
Alaska. There is no section of the land concerning which 
what we think we know is wrong to that extent as our sup- 
posed knowledge in regard to Alaska. This is not strange; it 
is the latest of our territorial possessions. It is the most dis- 
tant of our possessions. There are fewer men, tourists and 
newspaper men, who have visited that country than perhaps 
any other section of our land or other lands, so itis not 
strange that we know so little and have such grave misap- 
prehensions in regard to that country. The word Alaska isa 
corruption of the native Indian word, Alashka, which means 
a great continent ora great land. That is the designation 
which the native population give to their country, ‘‘the great 
land.” And it is great in several senses. It is great territori- 
ally. Now, we are so oftentimes accustomed to see Alaska 
on the northwest corner of a map of the United 
States, upon a reduced scale of representation, that we have 
no conception of its immense extent. From the extreme 
east to the extreme west of the Alusian Islands it stretches in 
an air line twenty-two hundred miles, and from north to south 


fourteen hundred miles; but as figures give no true concep- | 
tion of the extent of a country, allow me to use one or two | 


illustrations. The Island of Attu, the western island of the 
Alusian peninsula, or island attached to the Alusian penirsu- 
la, is as far west of San Francisco as the extreme eastern cape 
of Maine is from San Francisco. In other words, instead of 
Kansas, and Missouri and Nebraska being the centre of the 


state larger than the great New England state of Maine. 
And it is also the great region of mountainous peaks; the 
highest peaks in the United Statesare in Alaska. You re- 
member our celebrated peaks of Colorado, for instance Grey 
and Pike and Long, and Lincoln, are less than fifteen thous- 
and feet high, and start at a base eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, that Mt. St. Elias, with its 
base laved by the waves of the Pacific Ocean, rises 19,500 feet 
and that is in a region where there is an elevation three 
thousand feet above tide water. Here you have'a region of per- 
petual snow and ice. It is also the great volcanic region of our 
country. We think of the Mediterranean er the South Sea 
Islands or the Sandwich Islands, and of their voleanoes ; where- 
as along the Alaska peninsula and the Alusian islands are six- 
ty-one voleanoes in active operation since the European occu- 
pation of that country, ten of which at last accounts were 
belchinz out their fireand smoke. It is also the great gla- 
cier region of our country, so that our students of science 
need not go to the Alps to find them. There are glaciers that 
break out and come down to the Steekin river, starting back 
between two mountains three thousand feet high, forty or 
sixty miles back in the country, according to the accounts of 
the Indians—and come to the side of the Steekin river, where 
they branch out five or six miles wide and from five to six or 
seven hundred feet thick of ice. Or, up on the sound, north 
of Port Wrangel at Prince Frederick’s sound you find some 
reported to be twelve hundred feet thick where they break off 
and flow into the ocean, floating out into the sound. 

It is also the great mineral spring region of our country, 
beside which Saratoga, Virginia sulphur springs or the 
springs of Arkansas are nowhere. On the island of Cariloy, 
for instance, there is one mineral spring eighteen miles in cir- 


United States east and west, San Francisco, upon the Pacific 
‘coast, is that center. This is according to Prof. Guyot of 
Princeton College. Or, if you were to trace a line around 
the islands, and up and down the bays and areund the sea coast 
of Alaska, you would find, according to the measurements of 
the United States Coast Survey, that this twenty-five thousand 


cumference, according to the United States Coast Survey, a 
great seething caldron of mineral waters, sufficient to heal 
the ailments of all humanity, so far as mineral waters can 
do it. 

But it is nét only in these natural phenomena that Alaska is 
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miles, or that distance in a straight line would belt the globe. 
‘Or take another illustration. Alaska is as large as all the 
New England States, with New York and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey thrown in; and then, in order to increase its size 
you may add Ohio, and Indiana, and Lllinois, and Michigan, and 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Virginia, and West Virginia, 
and yet you have not the number of square miles that is repre- 
sented by your territory of Alaska. Or, in other words, Alaska 
is as large as all the rest of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and north of the Carolinas and Georgia. It is 
not only thus a great country in its area, but also in its natu- 
ral phenomena. For instance, it is the great island region of 
the United States. In the southeastern corner of Alaska, 
along the coast of the Alexandrian Archipelago are eleven 
hundred islands that have been counted, besides numerous 
small islands that have not been counted. Indeed, that Archi- 
pelago stretches from Puget’s sound on the south into central 
Southera Alaska on the north, a distance of a thousand miles, 
So that you may take an ocean steamer at Victoria, the capi- 
tal of British Columbia, or at Port Townsend, and pass up the 
coast through the most magnificent scenery you have any 
«conception of. I have traversed the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas, and there is no such seenery as along that 
Pacific coast. You may pass a thousand miles northward in 
an ocean steamer without ever getting out of the sea, being 
all the time in salt water, and when you go back you are al- 
most within a stone’s throw upon either side, of a continuous 
<hain of islands which prevent the swell of the sea, and pre- 
~vent sea sickness. 

Indeed, the island area of the Alaska land would make a 


*A lecture delivered in the Amphitheatre at Chautauqua, August 2d 
880, by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. 





great, but,as we materialistic people are always enquiring 
whether a thing will pay or not, we lose sight of this great 
phenomenon that causes the Christian heart to rise with in- 
creasing wonder and adoration to the magnificent infinite 
power of the Creator who threw up these mountains and 
volcanoes, and made that wonderful coast and that wonderful 
land. We turn from all these grand sights in nature to ask, 
‘Does it pay ?”? What makes Alaska worth anything to this 
country? And we have oftentimes seen it in our papers, it 
has been so constantly and repeatedly drilled into the Ameri- 
ean mind that Alaska did not and does not pay, that we con- 
sider it a worthless possession, often spoken of as “Secretary 
Seward’s folly” in the purchase, a great mass of ice and rocks 
and polar bears that are of no account to America, and no ac- 
count to anything else or any other people. Herein we make 
the great mistake of this country. Secretary Seward knew 
what he was about when he made that purchase, and to the 
question that was put to him at a public reception, one time 
towards the close of his life, as to what he considered the 
greatest official act of his life, he, without hesitation, replied : 
“The purchase of Alaska;”’ and then added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘it will. perhaps, take two generations for the Ameri- 
can peuple to appreciate that purchase.’? And the old states- 
man was right. It was the crowning glory of his official ca- 
reer to have added that northwestern territory to this land, 
giving us possession, not only of the Northern Pacific Ocean 
in an individual sense and a national sense, but giving us 
untold resources that will yet be utilized in the progress of the 
development of the resources of our land. It has not only got 
its resources, but it has paid a fair interest upon the purchase 
money from the very start. And the very year we paid Russia 
seven millions two hundred thousand dollars for Alaska, the 
United States turned around and rented two little islands, 
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one six by twelve miles and the other four by ten, for fifty- 
five thousand dollars a year for twenty years. These two 
little islands are represented upon this map which I have here, 
and there is where all the ladies’ seal skin sacks originally start 
from. The Alaska Company have the monopoly of the seal 
skin trade of the entire world. All the seal skin sacks come 
from those two little islands. That Company pays the Treasu- 
ry at Washington, annually, $326,000, which is over four per 
cent. interest upon the seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars we paid for that country. Sothat Alaska, far from being 
a worthless possession, two little islands five hundred miles 
from the main land have paid over four per cent. interest on 
the purchase money from the very first year we owned them. 

Then you have in the interior of the country, of which no 
account has been taken in the productive wealth of this land, 
the great fur trade, amounting to over a million dollars, every 
season. Thecostly fursofthe Americansare taken from that 
section of the country and from the corresponding Asiatic sec- 
tion in Siberia. Then you have there the great fisheries of the 
land. Every naval expedition from the time Capt. Cook cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, until the present, has not failed to re- 
port in their official documents a wonderiul, almost incredi- 
ble amount of fish every where visible in these waters. You 
have theie the cod and the salmon. Thegreat salmon interests 
of Columbia and Oregon are now rapidly being transferred to 
Alaska, and so large and well established a firm as Cutting & 
Co. have removed their salmon canneries to Sitka, Alaska. 
Upon the Columbia they pay upon an average fifty cents a 
salmon for canning. In Alaska it costs about a quarter of a 
cent fora salmon. If you werein a large business you could 
get four sixty pound salmon, two hundred and forty pounds, 
for a cent. 

Then you have the halibut fishing, and the herring fishing, 
and the oil fisheries—I am not telling fish stories to-day, but you 


will find it upon the public documents at Washington, that 
fish have been found so full of oil, that when dry, you can 
light one end and they will burn like a tallow candle. 


Then you have the cod fisheries. You eastern people re- 
member that it was not long since we paid five million to 
Great Britain on an arbitration, concerning the fisheries on 
the banks of Newfoundland. But they have only to go tv 
the Alaska banks and they can get all the cod that it is possi- 
ble for them to utilize. Indeed, three firms, employing seven- 
teen or eighteen vessels, from San Francisco, put up three 
thousand tons of cod fish from the banks of Alaska last season, 
and New England will wake up sometime to find that San 
Francisco is the great cod market of the world. 

Then you have there the great reserve lumber interests of 
the United States. It is simply a question of a few years 
when these great forests of Canada, of Maine, of Michigan, of 
Wisconsin, of Minnesota, will be denuded of their timber, 
and when that day comes of lumber famine in the eastern 
portion of the United States, as well as the western, our lum- 
bermen need only to go to Alaska where they will find thou- 
sands of miles of the densest lumber country that you ever 
placed your eyes upon, great trees, so thick and dense that it 
is almost impossible to penetrate far into the interior along the 
wooded belt. They have the pine, the hemlock and the yellow 
cedar utterly unutilized as yet, unless it is the cedar, which, 
by the way, is sent to China and there manufactured into boxes 
and re-shipped back here as Chinese camphor boxes for pre- 
serving ladies’ furs from moths; after all it is nothing but the 
original Alaska cedar re-baptized and named in China. 

Then you have the great mineral interests. Everywhere 
along that coast coal crops out. In many sections iron ore 
abounds. Now, we know that coal and iron made Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio the great centers for those articles, 
and who shall say that in the coming future there shall not 
a dozen great Pennsylvanias spring up along that vast coast of 
Alaska in the development of its iron and coal interest, and 





you here in Western New York and Pennsylvania are greatly 
interested in your oil wells, and yet petroleum is found float- 
ing on many lakes in Alaska, and in various sections there are- 
indications of it, so that when your oil wells cease to flow you 
can go to Alaska for a fresh supply. 

They also have copper there in such abundance that one- 
river is called Copper river. You have many other mineral 
interests, the gold and the silver, in this section of the country. 
We have been so taken up with our Arizona, and Colorado.and 
Nevada, and California gold mines, that we have lost sizht of 
the fact that gold and silver mines abound from Cape Horm 
through the entire backbone of this continent up to the Alaska 
Peninsula on the north. We find mines in Peru, Central 
America, Old Mexico, different portions of the United States, 
Oregon, Uritish Columbia, and why should tkat mineral de- 
posit cease when you come to the edge of Alaska ? It does not 
cease. Right on the edge of Alaska for the last seven years- 
there have been from two to three thousand English miners- 
washing out in the aggregate a million dollars worth of golé 
each season. Then they have just opened up their quartz. 
mines in the region of Sitka, in Alaska, and a steamer brought 
down some fifty-five thousand dollars worth of gold bricks, 
the first run of the stamp mill that has been erected in Sitka 
for the reduction of gold ores of that region. But, perhaps it 
has come to your mind already, and itis often asked of me, 
what is the useof all that coal and iron, and oil, and these fish- 
eries, and that gold aad silver, in a country so rigorous that no 
white man can live init. Here again we are at fault. Of 
course a country extending from Maine tothe Mississippi river, 
and from Michigan and the lakes upon the north, down to Ten- 
nessee, has several different kinds of climate, and that is true 
of Alaska. Along the Arctic ocean above the Arctic circle 
on the north, is just such a climate as we, in our ignorance, 
ascribe to the wholeof Alaska. And when we want to de- 
scribe a great degree of cold we say ‘‘it is as cold as Green- 
land,’ and that is the way you think of Alaska. That is true 
of Northern Alaska. That is true, possibly.of a portion of 
Central Alaska. Indeed, upon the wonderful Yucon river 
and in the natural phenomena of that country—I forgot to 
tell you of that, of one of the great rivers of the world. That 
black strip on the map, that runs across Alaska, represents the 
Yucon river, navigable for light draught steamers for a dis— 
tanze of fifteen hundred miles. Its average width for the 
first thousand miles is from three to five miles. In some 
places near its mouth it is so wide that standing upon one 
bank you cannot see across. A thousand miles from its- 
mouth, in the region of Port Yucon it is twenty miles from 
bank to bank across. A river very muclt like the St. Law- 
rence, in the region of the Thousand Islands, covered with hiils- 
in various sections to a very great extent. Upon that river 
the thermometer will sometimes -sink to sixty or seventy 
degrees below zero, but in summer it rises to a hundred or a 
hundred and ten above zero, in the short summer under a con~ 
stant sun, for there is one day in the summer when the sun 
does not set, and one day in the winter when it does not rise. 
In the hot summer, with the continual sunshine, there is a. 
very rank vegetation grows throughout Central Alaska, but- 
while that is true of Central and Northern Alaska, that great 
southern coast extending for thousaads of miles east and west 
in the ramifications of its bays, has a climate not only not as 
cold as Greenland;but not as cold as Chautauqua in winter. 

That is based not upon hearsay, not upon guess work, but. 
upon accurate observations taken by the Russian government. 
for forty-five consecutive years at Sitka, Alaska. Those ob- 
servations recently tabulated by the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, and published last winter as a government document, 
show tiat the mean annual winter temperature of Southern 
Alaska, for forty-five winters past, has been that of Kentucky 
and West Virginia, and there is no one here who will say that- 
Kentucky and West Virginia are such rigorous climates thaé 
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mo white man can live inthem. And the mean, annualsummer 
temperature, there is that of Minnesota. Minnesota in the 
summer, and Kentucky in the winter is certainly not a very 
bad climate. However, the great drawback is that there is 
very little sunshine in that climate. It is a wet, moist cli- 
mate; if it don’t rain, there is a heavy fog, so that perhaps 
mot more than one-fifteenth or one-twentieth of the year has 
sunshine. 

But of course, we, as a people, are more interested 
in the population of the country, and at least as a missionary 
assembly we are. As far as we know there has always been a 
population there, the same as this country was found oceupied 
when the first Europeans came to us, and perhaps no man can 
say at how early a date the original population established it- 
self in Asia, and coming out from the Ark, were sent across 
Bebring’s Straits into this country. That population. in the 
north is of Esquimaux descent, and in the center itis Indian. 
In the southeastern section is the Indian, and along the 
Alaska Peninsula and Alusian Islands it is what we call the 
Alute population. This Alute population was perhaps origi- 
nally an Indian population, but probably some one hundred 
years ago brought in contact with Russian civilization and the 
remains of the Greek church of Russia, that population were 
all converted, and in a measure civilized and enlightened, so 
that along the entire Alaska Peninsula and the islands adja- 
cent thereto, you will find a civilized population, people living 
in frame houses, as they live upon our plains, peopie that are 
dressed and clothed, as the lower class of Europeans are dress- 
ed and clothed, and people, many of whom can-read and 
write the Russian language, that have had instruction, that 
have had schools, that are believers in the Greek faith, and 
yet, notwithstanding that, are to-day without the saving 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. And this may be said 
of the entire population of Alaska. For if those who had 


been brought under the Greek church have not found Christ, 
much less have those who still remain in their pagan heath- 
enism. 

The Indian tribes of the southeastern coast are not like the 
nomadic tribes of the western section of the United States. 
They live in large permanent houses, like the Pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona, houses made mainly of cedar plank, 


generally forty feet square. They are clothed largely, along 
the coast, in European clothing. They have quite a property, 
largely in blankets. Many of the men are worth from five to 
six, orseven, or ten, ortwelve,or fifteen thousand dollars in 
blankets, which are the currency of that region, probably intro- 
duced at an early day by the Russian Fur Trade Company, and 
the Hudson Bay Fer Company. 

You will find that they have plenty to eat. Indeed, I 
know of no place north of Mason and Dixon’s line where it is 
so easy for a man if reduced to extremity to get a living as on 
the coast of Alaska. For if he can do nothing else he can dig 
mussel shells at low tide, and he can almost at any time catch 
the finest of fish with his own hands, even if he has not a hook 
and line. These people are a well fed people. They have 
never been dependent upon Russia or the United States, and 
there is no reason why this country should ever pay them an- 
nuities or make treaties with them, or treat them any different 
from the ordinary settlers around our frontiers. The only 
things which that people need from us that they have not got 
and cannot get themselves, are schools and churches—the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. The religion of this section, 
of the southeastern and central section of Alaska, the Indian 
tribes proper, and the Esquimaux, is that of paganism, large- 
ly the fetish worship of Africa. They believe in charms and 
signs and tokens, and they have something akin to idolatry, 
although idolatry symbolized is very rare among them. They 
pin their faith largely to their medicine men, who gain con- 
trol over the people by superstition and witchcruft. They 
claim to have the power of the spirits of men. For instance, 





a noted warrior dies, and there is a strife among the medicine 
men as to which shall get possession of the body, and they eat 
a portion of that body, and by eating a portion of that dead 
corpse, they think they get possession of the spirit that once 
occupied the body, and the more human bodies they can eat of, 
the more spirits they are supposed to control. And the man 
that can claim to control twenty spirits is of course more in- 
fluential than the man who has only five or six. Then they 
have a mask grotesquely made, that is supposed to rep- 
resent each of these spirits. A man is called in to heal 
a person who is sick or supposed to be dying; to bring suc- 
cess in fishing, or in their agriculture that they have along 
there; and he puts on a mask and goes through his incanta- 
tions over the sick man; and if he don’t get well he says the 
spirit is not strong enough, and he takes off that mask and 
puts on another, and so he goes through the whole range of 
his masks, and if he finds none of them avail, and the sick man 
does not get well, somebody has bewitched him; and they 
have a more powerful! influence than all these spirits. Then 
a sketch isimmediately made of the supposed witch, and when 
the witch is caught it is tortured and destroyed piecemeal, and 
brought thus to death. 

Now, with such religious teachers, what may you expect of 
the great rank and file of that people but some of the most 
degraded superstitions of which we have any knowledge? I 
venture to say the center of Africa will not show degradation 
and superstition more dense and more fearful than is to-day 
to be found in these Christian United States in that north- 
west portion of our own so-called Christian land. And as in 
all lands where heathenism prevails its direst calamities come 
upon women, so in Alaska; and while I would not and never 
do intentionally say one word in reference to woman’s for- 
eign missionary work that wil] cause any woman to abate one 
iota of her intense interest in the great problem of her sex in 
heathen lands, yet I do wish, whenever I have the opportuni- 
ty, to put in one plea for their own sex in their own land; not 
that they should leave the other undone, but neither should 
they overlook these. Remember that there are half a million 
of women in your own land who have never yet heard that Je- 
sus died for them, who are going down into darkness and 
utter oblivion, unconscious even of their own immortality, 
except that which comes from natural consciousness, often- 
times even to a heathen heart. If you had the eyes of omni 
science to-night, you could see some of those women of your 
own land drawing closely their female babe to their bosom, 
come out from their home into. the darkness of the thicket 
and there lay that babe down upon the ground, then pull 
up a little grass to stuff in its mouth to prevent the eries 
of the babe from rending the mother’s heart, and then come 
back to her home leaving that babe to be torn in pieces by 
the wolves or the foxes, or perish of hunger or neglect, only 
wishing that her own mother had performed the same act of 
love to her to save her from the degradation that had come 
upon her in that portion of this so-called Christian land. Or, 
if she survives the perils of infancy it is simply to be taught 
that her position is that of drudgery, and even the little boys 
will place their burdens upon the sister; then when she con.es 
to twelve or fourteen years, you will find those very mothers 
out of whose hearts heathenism has crushed in a measure the 
maternal love, or rather has so blunted their natural con- 
sciences that they will take their daughters into the villages 
where there are white traders, or into the mining camps of 
that region, and for ten or fifteen or twenty blankets will sell 
them for a month, or for a season, or for years, it may be, to 
minister to the brutal lust of the white man, or, if she escapes 
that, perhaps she is captured and taken into the slavery of some 
native tribe. The men taken in war are killed, but the wo- 
men are held as slaves, and slavery exists all through that 
country to-day. We say oftentimes that our stars and stripes 
no longer wave over slaves. It is not true; they do wave in 
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this year 1880 in Alaska over slaves, and those slaves are wo- 
men. And that slavery in their estimation does not termi- 
nate with death, but extends, as far as they have any concep- 
tion of it, throughout the endless ages of eternity. A promi- 
nent chief is dying; what do they do but send out and mur- 
der three, or four, or six, or twelve female slaves, as the case 
may be, that as they have waited upon him in this life so 
they shall wait upon him in the life that is to come. 

Many of the ancient houses, perhaps in the back portion of 
that country to-day, are built upon the bones of murdered 
slave women. The four great corner post holes are dug; a 
woman slave is murdered and thrown into each hole, and then 
the great posts that sustain their big houses are placed upon 
them; and thus through all their institutions. A man makesa 
great feast for his friends and he will sometimes murder sev- 
eral slave women to show his wealth, that he can afford thus 
to throw away his property, and yet have plenty left to serve 
him. That is the condition of the women in that one section 
of that one portion of your country. 

There is not a road in Alaska to-day ; there is not a wagon 
there; you can scarcely say there-is a horse there; there are 
two or three in one of the little islands. The only way to get 
along the coast is the canoe system of navigation, aud in the 
interior it is along trail. 

One of the Episcopal missionaries who found his way in a 
tour across the head waters of the Yukon, said that one of 
the saddest sights he witnessed was after preaching two or 
three weeks, and having an influence upon the people, one af- 
ternoon at a conference meeting, some fourteen or dfteen wo- 
men came and confessed that they had killed all their female 
children. They came with tears, and in penitence, which was 
too late, for they had killed them, thinking they had perform- 
ed the highest act of love, and that practice is prevalent to- 
day, especially in the interior. Then, in the northwest sec- 


tion, a modified form of widow-burning is practiced, and in 


the same section the killing of the old and incurable sick is 
prevalent. When they have a woman who cannot work any 
longer they kill her, or they will kill their parents with their 
religious rites. Sometimes, it is said, an old father, or an old 
mother, will ask a son to perform his filial duty and knock 
them in the head when they are too old to be of any service to 
their family any longer, and leave their bodies to rot or to be 
consumtd by the foxes or the wolves. An old man dies and 
the funeral pile is made, because cremation is their way of 
disposing of them ; his wife is compelled to lie down beside 
his dead body, or, if he has several wives, they kneel down on 
the funeral pile with their heads upon the dead body, and then, 
amid the beating of gongs and drums, the fire is lighted, and 
they are compelled to remain there until they are almost 
suffocated, the hair burned from their heads, and the clothing 
from their persons; then they are allowed to withdraw, but oc- 
casionally they stand their torture and put their hands through 
the flames upon the place where the heart of the dead hus- 
band was, as an act of continued fidelity and loyalty until the 
body is utterly consumed. Now, with woman thus disposed 
of, by herown father and brothers,sold by her own mother. and 
with such a life before her, is it any wonder that many of 
them commit suicide? But we would have said when this 
country came under the stars and stripes some eleven years 
ago, that will all be changed. The United States will do 
something for this people. But we fiad, alas! that Alaska to- 
day, in 1880, is worse off under the stars and stripes than she 
was under the double headed eagle of Russia, worse in this 
liberty loving country than under despotic Russian rule. Rus- 
sia gave that country government and law. The United States 
withholds from that country all law and all government. 
There is no government to-day in Alaska. We have our na- 
tional state and territorial government, but Alaska has none 
ofthese. It is simply a possession. There is no court of law 
whatever in Alaska. There is nothing to prevent anybody 





from going into a store in Alaska and taking hold of the pro- 
prietor and walking him out of his store; he cannot find re- 
dressin any court. There is no court there. Last summer, 
while on my last visit there,a man murdered his wife in a 
drunken spree, and then he put a rope around her neck and 
tied her to the end of the canoe, and towed her fifteen or twen- 
ty miles and brought her into the village and had an ostenta- 
tious funeral. Didn’t the police go after him? Where was 
the sheriff, that that man was not arrested? There are no 
policemen there, no sheriff; nobody had the right to arrest 
him. He had broken no law of the land, for there was no law 
there to break, and when he was questioned on the subject, 
‘*Why,”’ says he, “‘you buy your dog and you can kill him if 
you want to. I bought my wife, and I can kill her if I 
choose.”” And there was nobody to say no to it. Nobody 
had any right to interfere. There is no law in all that land. 
Russia gave that country a government and a law, and we 
have denied it government and law. Russia gave that coun- 
try schocls along the Alaska peninsula, common schools. 
They had academies and theological schools of the Greek 
church, but of course when the Russian government turned it 
over to the United States those teachers were withdrawn, those 
schools ceased, and the great common school system of our 
land has not been extended to them. Russia gave that coun- 
try a religion, at least a portion of it, the Greek church. 
They had their bishop there. They had their corps of forty 
or fifty priests and their various orders of Russian priesthood. 
They were withdrawn, and the United States sent none. We 
would have said, certainly these great Christian organizations 
of the United States will vie with one another to send the 
Gospel into that distant section of their own Jand. But, alas, 
year after year rolled around, and there was scarcely a move- 
ment in this and. Where was our Methodist itinerant that 
pushed across these woods of Ohio and these plains of Indi- 
ana and Illinois, that have stood side by side with the Pres- 
byterian missionary as they have pressed hard up and over the 
Rocky Mountains ? Where were the Methodist” itinerants, 
the earnest Baptist, the diligent Presbyterian? They were 
found wanting. Oh, is it.any wonder that the long-suffering 
forbearance of God, that waited on this American church in 
its different denominations ten long years to see if there was 
not some movement for those perishing thousands of Alaska, 
is it any wonder that when God saw them coming down by 
hundreds to death, aad noarm outstretched, noeye moistening 
for them, no heart burning among all these millions. of Chris- 
tians, is it any wonder that even God’s forbearance ceased, 
and that He would show this American church that He did 
not need them to do mission work? We sometimes think 
we place God under obligations by our prayer and our contri- 
butions for missionary effort. You remember, when the 
Pharisees claimed that the promises must be fulfilled through 
them, Christ said he could take the very cobble stones of their 
streets and raise up another seed to Abraham, and just so God 
taught us a lesson. 

Great Britain cares for her children. You cannot find two 
orthree Hudson Bay employes in that country, with an In. 
dian tribe around them, where the British missionary has not 
been for years. Away upthere above the Arctic Circle, above 
the mouth of the Mackeuzie, or the head waters of the Yukon, 
for fifteen or sixteen years, missionaries have been proclaim- 
ing the riches of Christ. Some full blooded boys, converted’ 
in the mission of Canada on the British side, went to Alaska 
one time to cut wood, and when the Sabbath came they re- 
fused to work. They had acontract to furnish so much wood. 
Very much to the disgust of the American employer who 
threatened to put them in the guard house if they did not 
work, they refused to doso. The strange occurrence that 
those poor Indians would not work on Sunday attracted 
the attention of the people, and the next Sunday there 
were not seats enough in that house to hold the people 
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who came to hear them, and the people sat down upon the 
floor with their elbows upon their knees, and their heads bu- 
ried in their hands, and tears running down their cheeks; 
they could not understand a word that was said, but it recall- 
ed the memories of the past when they knelt at their mother’s 
knee; and there were those old hardened medicine men, be- 
lievers in witchcraft, who stood subdued and humbled by a 
power they could not appreciate. They didn’t know what it 
was, but God’s spirit was there. They went on during the 
summer, and when their contract was ended, as they were 
about to return home, one of them said, ‘‘Now, Phillip, it is 
too bad to leave those people without anybody to preach 
to them. You ought to stay here and preach.” Phil- 
lip said, ‘‘I would be glad to doit, but I have to work; I 
haven’t auy money, and I don’t know that anybody will pay 
me for preaching here. I have got to have something to do.” 
And those four Indians agreed that three of them would work 
harder, and pool their earnings and divide with Phillip, if he 
would stay and preach. Sothe Gospel was established inde- 
pendent of and unbeknown to the great Christian denominations 
of this land. Phillip opened a school, and he had sixty or sev- 
enty adult scholars during the first winter. He knew nothing 
about arithmetic, nor geography, nor grammar. He had 
learned to read a little in the English Testament, and to sing 
English hymns; and, better than all, that Christ was his prec- 
ious Saviour. He had preaching on the Sabbath three differ- 
ent times to audiences of three or four hundred, and God’s 
spirit was poured out, and hundreds gave up their devil dances 
and witchcraft belief, and scores of them came out on the 
side of the Lord Jesus Christ. Well, they would say, when 
these tidings come to those great missionary churches of the 
United States, there will be no lack of people willing to go to 
Alaska. Why, they will vie with each other asto which shall 
catch the first steamer and get up there first. And that was 


published in the Presbyterian papers, and in the secular pa- 
pers, in a score of papers in this country, and yet month af- 
ter month rolled around, and so far as I know. nobody offered 


to go to Alaska. At last I found in the fall of 1877, when I 
went up there to look after this movement, that the only one I 
could find, among a}! the millions of our American christen- 
dom, was a widow woman-in Oregon, who was ready to go to 
Alaska and carry the Gospel to the people, and on the 10th of 
Augusi of that year I left Mrs. A. R. Macfarland., the only 
representative of American Christendom in that great coun- 
try, and it was six months before any one else went to Alaska, 
and eleven months before any missionary went to this field, 
and she stood there during those eleven months as queen. She 
took charge of th® school. with Phillip as an assistant, she 
took charge of thechurch, and if anybody wanted to be married 
they came to her, or if they wanted to bury anyone they came 
to her to know whether they should cremate them according 
to the national style or bury them according to the American 
style. Husbands and wives, alienated by jealousy, were 
brought together by that woman, and when miners, coming 
down there one winter, made the place so riotous that they 
concluded they must have some law, they called a consti- 
tutional convention up and down the coast, and elected Mrs. 
Macfarland as chairman of the first Constitutional Convention, 
to establish constitutional law in the northwest possessions of 
this country, what our Congress had so utterly neglected. 
Thus she went on, and her fame spread along that coast; 
great chiefs came down, left their families and their tribes, 
and asked permission to enter her school as a b c schol- 
ars, and one of them, with the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
said, ‘* You come down and teach them all about Christ. No- 
body come to tell my people about Jesus Christ. My people 
very dark heart; by and by all my people die, then they go 
down, down,”’ and the poor man broke down in his grief. Yes, 
they go out into utter darkness because the Christian people 
of this country have so utterly neglected men in that land. If 





I had time I could tell many similar incidents. Last summer 
a man forty-five years of age, who had never seen a white man, 
came to the coast and attended church and Sabbath-school 
for six weeks, and when he returned he took the lady teacher 
by the hand, and while the tears rolled down his cheeks he 
said, ‘‘I want you to pray for me; pray for my people, pray 
your God that he will send « teacher quick to my people.” A 
leader of the barbarous, cannibal tribes, of a distant section 
of that state, said to me, ‘‘ You send an American teacher to 
us, and we will stop our devil dances and our witchcraft, and I 
will command the people, and trey will all keep your Sunday 
and come to church. I will command my people and they 
will send all their children to school.”? He says, ‘*‘We cannot 
stop all our practices through an interpreter until you send 
somebody to expiain your way, and then I will command my 
people and my tribe will du just a3 you say.” Another In- 
dian came from the interier, and in stepping up to the counter 
of the store, said to the merchant—he did not ask for tobacco, 
or molasses, or coal—but the first question he asked was ‘*Who 
was Jesus Christ?” and then went on to state that he had 
heard some of the Indians telling of a strange man who came 
down out of the skies and took the bad out of people, and he, 
wanted to know about him. Again and again he had fasted 
days and days to get the bad out of himself, and he had taken 
his furs and laid them at the feet of the medicine men. to get 
the bad out of him. Again and again he had held dead men’s 
bones in his mouth to get the bad out of him, and now he had 
heard of a wonderful boy who just took the bad out of men, 
and he wanted to know more about the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The great difliculty we have had in our school work is the 
sale of our girls, and we have had to establish a home to save 
them from the cruelty of their own parents and witchcraft. 
Sometimes teachers, calling the roll, will find pupils gone. 
One day two adult ladies were gone, and upon inquiry she 
found they had been taken from their home and taken down 
to the beach and held under the waves until they were nearly 
strangled, then drawn across the sands of the beach until 
their clothes were nearly torn off of them, then taken to a 
native house, bound hand and foot, and thirty or forty infa- 
riated medicine men wrought to the highest state of fanati- 
cism by their incantations, were dancing around the girls, 
pinching out the quivering flesh, and torturing them to the 
last extremity. And this brave woman, with no missionary 
to stand by her, dismissed the school and said she must go and 
relieve those women. Her interpreter, a noble Christian In- 
dian woman, threw her arms around her neck and burst into 
tears, and said, ‘‘You must not go; you cannot help them. 
They will kill youif you go.’’ But on she started, she met 
some of the Christian Indian chiefs, men who, upon the 14th 
of January last, showed their bravery by giving their lives in 
afight with the heathen tribe that had come down to punish 
them for breaking up the distilleries and liquor traffic; but 
such was the power of witchcraft over them, they quailed, 
and instead of saying, ‘‘ Wait a moment and we will tear that 
house down, but we will deliver those women;” they only 
added their entreaties to those of the interpreter. But she 
went, and before the guards knew what she was doing she had 
forced her way between them, and what a sight for a Chris- 
tian woman, to see those women being torn to pieces, piece- 
meal, in this Christian land! She demanded that those wo- 
men be set free, and they laughed her toscorn. But she kept 
her position there until she had compelled the release of those 
women, although one was recaptured the next night and be- 
fore morning was a corpse. But in spite ofall this the work is 
going on, and a Christian womar of the United States has 
built a home thatis sheltering twenty-five of those girls, and 
training up the teachers and mothers of that land. 

We have aschool there; a lady went last fall to another 
fieid, and the third day after opening the school she had a 
hundred Indian children, and now the parents want to come 
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toschool, but she said, ‘‘I cannot attend to you; you must 
stay out.’? And since then we have built two other schools in 
that section of the land. 

The people there are ready to receive the Gospel by hun- 
dreds if you are ready to carry the Gospel to them. 





THE DESIGN OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL.* 


What is character but the aggregate of our intellectual and 
moral habits? And a habit is a strong tendency to, and a 
facility in, certain forms of activity acquired by frequent re- 
petition. So we see that the constant iteration of school, in 
which children spend half their waking hours for five days in 
seven, must have a strong influence in character building, 
which infrequent experiences, unless of a very impressive na- 
ture, can do little to counteract. We should expect great 
things from the labors of a clergyman, or a reformer of any 
sort who had entire control of his audience for thirty hoursevery 
week. Why have we, as teachers, with such riches of opportu- 
nity, accomplished so little? I believe it is because we have 
been working with a wrong aim and on wrong principles. 

For the last generation the aim of our public school has 
been, and still largely is, solely the imparting of knowledge, 
the cramming of children’s minds with facts. Teachers have 
been examined, if at all, only to discover how much arith- 
meric, grammar andigeography they were masters of. The 
nightly questien asked of the children has been: ‘‘ How much 
have you learned to day ?”’ and the proudest boast of the fond 
parent over his school-boy prodigy has crystalized into the 
stupid expression : ‘‘ He is fond of his books.” 

By the vulgar mass the studying of books has been regarded 
as the end and aim of school; by the more intelligent, the 
development of the mind; that school isa place for the for- 
mation of character, and the teacher’s highest work the train- 
ing of men and women. The creation of good citizens has 
been foreign to the thought of the large majority of both 
those who have supported and those who have taught the 
public schools. 

The general prevalence of such ignorant indifference is 
truly appalling. School life which does not make a child bet- 
ter makes him worse; but the symmetrical development of 
character, which is such a natural and harmonious growth of 
the whole spiritual nature, as gradually changes the weak, 
impulsive, selfish child into the strong, self-controlled, un- 
selfish man or woman, can be the result only of intelligent ef- 
fort on the part of tax-payers, committee, parents and 
teachers. 

Again, I believe we have failed in developing a better type 
of character because we have been working on wrong princi 
ples. Do not our schools of this 19th century, though so im- 
proved in externals, still bear in some of their fundamental 
ideas the impress of the monasticism in which they had their 
origin? The tyranny of Greek and Latin, established at the 
revival of learning when they were the only vehicles of 
knowledge, is not yet entirely broken; the name “grammar 
school,’”? and the superstitious reverence for grammar as a 
branch of study’ date back to the time when grammar was 
all there was to study: and the separation of the sexes in 
school, the lack of truthfulness, and the reign of authority as 
opposed to rational liberty, are relics of medieval times. 
The exercise of authority in our schools is of great hinder- 
ance to the development of character. It isa grand and ne- 
cessary element in human society, but its province, surely, is 


* Delivered before the National Educational Association at Chau- 
tauqua, July 15th, 1880, by Miss Ellen Hyde, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass, 





not education. Authority deals with what is external; it can. 
compel to certain forms of physical activity, or it can impose 
physical restraints—the spiritual nature it cannot reach—it. 
cannot influence thought, or feeling, or belief, even ina child. 
The spiritual nature is called into activity, and so led to form: 
habits which constitute character, only by motives addressed 
to reason, sensibility and conscience. The child as he enters- 
the door of a school room is met by rules—‘‘You must not 
whisper,” “You must not leave your seat,’’ ‘‘You must not 
turn your head,’ ‘- You must not look out of the windows,’’ 
‘You must not drop your book or your pencil,’? ““You must. 
not move except at the stroke of the bell and in concert with 

all the other children,” ‘‘You must karn just as much as- 
every other child and in just the same time, and if you diso-— 
bey any of these rules you'll be marked.*’ This is not an ex- 
aggerated statement of the antiquated and abominable sys- 

tem which reigns ‘n, I think, the majority of our schools, and? 
those are most admired in which it is most complete and most 
automatic. What the child shall do and how he shall do it 
is decided for him; there is no balancing of motives, no call- 
ing up of his lower nature before the tribunal of reason and 

conscience ; it is simply the ruling of the child’s physical ae-- 
tivity by the will of the teacher. The most plausible argu- 
ment in favor of this system is that it gives the children hab- 
its of order, but it instils no principles of order, and I have 
searched in vain, through a series of years, to find one child 

who was made more orderly at home by such a drill in school. 

This sort of government seems to me to have positively 

vicious results. Sensitive and nervous children are kept in 

a state of morbid anxiety which is a serious hindrance to in- 
tellectual progress, while the opposite class are made into 

little martinets who take as much satisfaction in their pre- 

cision of movement, as if it were a high moral achievement. 

And since to enforce these arbitrary rules punishment is as 
often necessary as for moral wrong, the tendency of them is 
to obscure the chiktren’s moral sense, 

The marking system is another evil, universally prevalent, 
which I believe to be a great hindrance to development of 
character. 

The child whose marks are all right, naturally thinks his. 
conduct is, aud learnsto overlook its motive, for marks take: 
no cognizance of motives. Marking tends to discourage those 
who most need encouragement, the slow and anxious pupils, 
to develop vanity in the bright ones, and to create selfish ri- 
valry and hard feeling among those of nearly equal ability. 
It diverts the children’s attention from the real object of their 
work, and invites to subterfuges and deceit. Thus it perverts- 
and degrades character. Such a system ig entirely evil, and 
wholly unnecessary. 

Let the children be subject in school to the same law (and 
no other,) which should govern them, and every one, out of 
school—the law of right and courtesy. The place where chil- 
dren spend half of their wakitig hours should be aplace of free: 
and joyous activity—as nearly like a good home as possible. 

Substitute for the dictum of communi the question, ‘Is. 
it right ?”? Be patient with childish thoughtlessness, and care- 
ful to punish only mora] wrong. , 

The teacher’s office in school government—as I understand’ 
it—is not that of a dictator, but of a guide. 

With very young children, of course, and with older ones. 
who have been neglected, the lower motives will at first be 
most influential, but the wise guide ean constantly lure them 
upward, and patient continuance in well doing will sooner or 
later bring its reward in a perceptible growth of the pupils in. 
susceptibility to the highest motives, and there will gradually 
grow up in the school an unwritten constitution, founded on 
the same principles of equity, and kindness which the child 
must learn to obey in the larger world outside. If the teach- 
ing is philosophical and truthful, the children will not oftem 
need stimulants to study—their work will be a pleasure—and: 
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by this constant exercise of reason and conscience on the little 
affairs of their little lives—their relations to their mates and 
to their teacher, and the performance of their daily tasks, these 
little unreasoning, selfish animals may be transformed into 
reasonable, self-controlled, conscientious men and women. 

This government, by freedom,is at the beginning much 
‘more difficult than government by authority, because it re- 
quires the constant active exercise in the teacher of all the 
virtues he wishes to develop in the pupils, and allows on the 
part of the pupil such manifestations of waywardness as 
would be effectually repressed by the other plan, but as it pro- 
duces cure of waywardness instead of repression, it is progres- 
sive, grows continually easier, and gives finally to the faithful 
teacher such frequent surprises of symmetry, strength, and 
sweetness of character in his pupils as, surely, no other earth- 
ly joy can equal. 

Otner elements are essential to the atmosphere of such a 
school ; one of these is truthfulness. I do not mean truth- 
speaking alone, that is the beginning of truthfulness, the ele- 
mentary lesson which the child learns first, but pitiful, indeed, 
is that mature mind whose only idea of truthfulness is not 
telling lies. Truthfulness is living to the truth in every act, 
thought, and feeling; joyful conformity to God’s thought in 
every fibre of our being. Such truthfulness will banish from 
our schools all insincerity of purpose, all superficialness, and 
allshams. It will lead teachers and pupils to keep constantly 
in mind the true aim of their work and to do it honestly and 
thoroughly. It will transform teachers from slaves of com- 
mittees or parents, or a narrow public opinion, into servantsof 
God, intrusted by Him with the highest earthly work—the 
training of immortal souls. It will banish show lessons for 
committees and visitors, and will utilize the time now wasted 
in useless (even though honest) exhibition days, in what isthe 
true work of the school—progress in knowledge and goodness. 
It will banish those lying registers, so common now, which 
report a child as present who comes only to answer to his 
name, and is absent during the whole session. It will banish 
all customs which offer temptation to untruthfulness, like re- 
porting and the monitor system, and all those, as well, which 
are the expression of a lack of confidence in the children on 
the part of the teacher. The law considers every man inno- 
cent till he is proved guilty ; in many of our schools all the 
pupils from the beginning are treated as guilty. 

Truthfulness involves thoroughness. That teacher whose 
school house stood on the banks of the Connecticut River and 
whose class recited glibly the book deseription of the Connecti- 
cut, yet, when asked if they had ever seen it, answered ‘‘No,’’ 
was giving those children effective training in superficialness 
and lying. Careless and dishonest work, make-shifts and shams 
of all descriptions, with all the loss of time, property and life 
which they entail, are the natural sequence of that school 
training which accepts words without id®as, and smooth re- 
citations behind which there is no thought. and which reckons 
its progress by the number of pages gone over, rather than 
by real growth in knowledge and power. 





Out of such an atmosphere of truth asI have tried to | 
| much that is highest and best in human life, and so we must 


describe, we may confidently expect to grow that patience in 


investigation, that deliberation in judgment, that readiness | 
to relinquish, on just oceasion, a preconceived opinion, which | 
characterize what we call the scientific mind, and which are | 
| every nook and corner the symbols of impurity, and make all 


the prerequisites of all intellectual progress, as well as that 


persistence, accuracy, and thoroughness which make good | 


workmen in all departments of labor. Out of it, too, we may 
expect will come business men above reproach, statesmen 


*« Who never sell the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter with Eternal God for power,” 


and clear-headed, large-hearted women whose very living is 
social purification and healing. 
very corner-stone of symmetrical character. 


Such truthfulness is the 
| side by side, and never by the remotest suggestion lead them 


| the fist with falsehood and impurity. 


Another requisite to the production of well-rounded charac- 
ters in our schools is to so regulate the natural relations be- 
tween the sexes as to promote purity Purity is the reverent 
acceptance of God’s thought in our creation as male and fe- 
male. This duality of our nature, out of which grow all the 
sweet relations of the family, the amenities of home, the beau- 
ties and benefits of society, and which, perverted, is the most 
fruitful source of human misery, makes itself felt very early 
in life; in some of its lower manifestations, it is an important 
factor in character, and as much as any other needs careful 
training in school. Yet the attitude of our schools to-day 
toward this important part of their work bears the unmistaka- 
ble impress of those medieval times when education was re- 
stricted to men, and associated with monastic discipline. Even 
the purer Christianity and broader culture which have done so 
much for us have as yet failed to bring the sexes together in 
study. Little boys and girls may play together, young men 
and youns women aré allowed to walk, ride, drive, dance and 
swim together at all hours of the day and night, but they must 
not study together. In that part of their lives which gives the 
best opportunity for a knowledge of each other as rational and 
moral beings they are separated. This folly is most general 
and most apparent in the higher education, but it begins in 
the lower schools, where in the large towns hundreds of boys 
are massed together in one set of school houses and hundreds 
of girls in another ; or where, as in the country villages, econ- 
omy requires the putting them into the saine building, the 
boys are all seated on one side of the room and the girls on the 
other, and where it is often made a disgraceful punishment 
for a child to be seated beside one of the other sex. By such 
a regime in school, aided by false home training, the highest 
mysteries of their physical nature are forced prematurely upon 
the children’s attention, and their natural innocence is per- 
verted to unnatural self-consciousuess, and that which should 
dawn upon them as a high and sacred truth is paraded from 
What wonder 
that our schools are full of incipient vice, that from 
Maine to California our school buildings are defaced by the 
symbols of impure thoughts and the indications of unchaste 
manners—a sort of universal language of vice, meaningless to 
many grown people, but full of meaning, alas! to the children. 
What wonder that in many of our schools is to be found vice 
so much more mature that, when we remember that here 
are being formed the characters which are to make the homes 
and the society of the future, the thought of it is appalling. 

This is a delicate subject, but it is one which teachers 
above all others (except fathers and mothers) have need to 
study. We cannot neglect it and be innocent. We must un- 
derstand this horrible social disease in its symptoms and its 
tendencies, and undertake earnestly and hopefully to eradicate 
its beginnings from our schools. But how, out of such de- 
praved tendencies as these are we to develop character ? In 
the first place, we must remember that all this precocious im- 
purity is but the perversion of natural God-given instincts, 


| which, if rightly educated and governed, form one of the 


strongest elements of noble character, and are the source of 


accept the situation, not as an occasion for horror and des- 
pair, but as a call toduty. Our first step must be, where it 
is necessary, to purify the school buildings, to wipe out from 


the surroundings of the children such as shall promote decen- 
cy of manners and cleanliness of mind. We must carefully 


| preserve, by constant watchfulness, those children who are 


yet innocent from the contamination of the others. Wemust 


| talk plainly with those who need it, explaining to them as far 
| as they can understand it the evil effects of impurity on their 


bodies and minds, and the sure destruction it will bring if 
persevered in. We must seat the boys and girls by classes, 
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to regard their relations to each other as different from those 
of brothers and sisters in a family. Out of these more natur- 
alassociations will grow greater modesty and dignity on the 
part of the girls, increase of gentleness and justice in the boys; 
the girls will become more womanly, the boys more manly. 
And when from sitting side by side as children in the com- 
mon schools, the young men and young women go on through 
the higher education still side by side, thus gaining a knowl- 
edge of each other’s higher nature, what increase of mutual 
respect and helpfulness, what diminution of thoughtless and 
ill-assorted marriages, what elevation of character in both 
men and women, what gain in social purity may we not ex- 
pect as the result ! 

It is evident that in schools where there is to be s:1ch free- 
dom, truth and purity as shall develop symmetry of charac- 
ter, there must be good teachers, and one of the first effects of 
a determined effort on the part of a committee or superinten- 
dent to obtain such a state of things would be a change of 
teachers in many of the schools, Our schools are too largely 
filled with mere school-keepers. Particularly in the country 
districts, and in great cities like New York and Philadelphia, 
political influence, or petty local power puts into them instead 
of the strong, cultured, christian men and women who ought 
to be there, a host of immature, uncultured, thoughtless, or 
even careless young persons (or keeps there the superannuat- 
ed old ones) who are utterly incompetent to make them any- 
thing more than lifeless, hopeless, lesson-mills. There is the 
young man who is working his way through college, or the 
young college graduate who needs a stepping-stone to his 
profession — there, too, are a crowd of young women—some 
who want more pocket money than their fathers can give 
them, and others who think keeping school a more genteel and 
easy way of earning their living than housework, or shopwork, 
or standing behind a counter. Some of these are very estima- 
bie and lovely young persons in the right place, but the school 
room, surely, is not their place. How can a blushing young 
girl, who is ashamed that she knows anything about it, deal 
with the great problem of impurity ? 

The good teacher! Who can paint his portrait? We in- 
stinctively think of Pestalozzi, of Arnold, of Agassiz, of a host 
of noble women, and then our thought rises to Him whom 
we love to call ‘‘the Great Teacher,” and whose divine pa- 
tience, enthusiasm, and self sacrifice must have their humble 
imitation in every soul that aspires to that high name. The 
good teachers, those who have been successful in developing 
character in school, and who have most impressed themselves 
on their pupils and on their age, have always owed their suc- 
cess less to intellectual gifts, or great acquisitions, than to their 
own moral character. 





THE Philosophy of Carpediem finds a wholesome corrective 
in these fine lines: 
Cling to the flying hours ; and yet, 
Let one pure hope, one great desire, 
Like song on dying lips, be set, 
That ere we fall in scattered fire 
Our hearts may lift the world’s heart higher. 


Here in the autumn months of time 
Before the great new yearcan break, 
Some little way our feet should climb, 
Some little mark our words should make 
For liberty and manhood’s sake. 





Worps are like living things: their first origin is lost in 
mystery ; they pass through transformations strange and start- 
ling as those of insects; they grow into fullness of life, and 
then they die, often, like autumn leaves, beautiful in decay. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


The Sunday-School Course at Chautauqua for 1881 will 
comprise : 

1. Six Lectures by Dr. J. H. Vincent, on 1. The Word ; 2. 
The Church; 3. The School; 4. The Scholar; 5. The Teach- 
er. 6. The Week-day. 

2. Six Conferences for questions and conversation on these 
lecture themes, conducted by Dr. Vincent. 

3. Twelve Bible Drills in the Children’s Class. Rev. 
B. T. Vincent, Conductor. [See Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 
3, ‘Bible Studies for Little People.’’ Price 10 cents.] 

4. Twelve Intermediate Class Drills. Rev. B. T. Vincent, Con- 
ductor. [Lessons to be selected from the ‘‘Chautauqua Nor- 
mal Guide.” Price 35 cents.] 

5. Twenty-four Bible Drills in the Normal Class. Rev. J. 
L. Hurlbut, A. M., Conductor. [Lessons to be selected 
from the ‘Chautauqua Normal Guide.” See list of topics 
under ‘‘Home Normal Classes’’ below. ] 

6. Twelve Normal Drills on the pupil—physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, social, spiritual—and how to teach him. Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, A. M., Conductor. [See ‘‘The Study’’ for Jan- 
uary, 1881.] ; 

7. Twelve Normal Praxes. Short papers to be written out 
by the pupil, testing his knowledge of normal principles and 
his tact in applying them. [See THE StTupDy, a quarterly 
magazine edited by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Address, Phillips & 
Hunt, New York; Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati or Chicago. 
Price 50 cents a year.] 

8.. The Post-graduate Course. [For those who have gradu- 
ated at Chautauqua or other Assemblv.] 1. Any person holding 
a diploma of the ‘‘Complete,”’ the ‘“* Assembly,” or the **Eclec- 
tic’ course of study may be a candidate for the diploma of 
the ‘Chautauqua Guild.” 2. Books to be studied: ‘‘Out- 
lines of Church History,” Dr. Hurst, price 50 cents; ‘‘Short 
History of English Bible,’’ Dr. Freeman, price 50 cents; 
‘“‘Companion to the Bible,”? Dr. Barrow, price $1.75; ‘“‘The 
Church School,” Dr. Vincent, price 75 cents ; ‘Outline Study 
of Man,’? Mark Hopkins, price $1.75 ; Chautauqua Text-Book, 
No. 10, ‘‘What is Education ?”’ price 10 cents; ‘‘Outlines of 
Theology,’’* L. T. Townsend, price 40 cents. 3. Papers. 
Each candidate is expected to present two papers containing 
not less than one thousand words each, one on a biblical, the 
other on a Sabbath-school theme. 4. A series of 100 ques- 
tions based upon the above books must be answered in writ- 
ing at Chavtauqua. 


HomME NORMAL CLASSEs. 


The attention of pastors, superintendents, and others is 
called to the practicability and importance of beginning this 
Normal work at home, months in advance of the Chautanqua 
meetings. This may be done in ‘Children’s Classes,’ in ‘-Nor- 


mal Classes,’’ or by individuals at home. By such prepara- 
tion in advance the eclass-work at Chautauqna will become 
light and pleasurable. The following plan is proposed : 

1. Children’s Classes may be organized anywhere. The 
substance of the ‘*T welve Bible Drills’? to be employed in the 
Children’s Class at Chautauqua may be found in Chautau- 
qua Text-Book, No. 3, ‘‘Bible Studies for Little People.” 


* Or other Outline of Evangelical Theology, 
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Price 10 cents. Address Phillips & Hunt, New York; 
Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati or Chicago. Per- 
sons desiring further information about ‘‘Children’s 
Classes,’ should address Rev. B. T. Vincent, 1922 North 
Thirteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Normal C.asses for *‘Bibie Drills’? and ‘*Normal Drills” 
may be organized anywhere. The following subjects should 
be studied. Teachers and members of such classes will find 
assistance in the books referred to in connection with each 
theme. 1. Lesson on the ‘‘Construction of the Bible.”’ Nor- 
mal guide, pp. 5-9; Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 19, ‘““The 
Book of Books,” price 10 cents. 2. Lesson on the ‘Canon.’ 
Normal Guide, pp. 9, 10; Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 19. 3. 
Lesson on ** Versions.’’ Norma! Guide, pp. 15-17 ; Chautauqua 
Text-Book, No. 19. 4. Lessons on “Evidences.”” Normal 
Guide, pp. 10-15; Chautauqua Text Book, No. 18, ‘*The ‘‘Ev- 
idences,” price 10 cents. 5. Lessons on ‘‘History.”” Normal 
Guide, pp. 17-25. 6. Lessons on “Biography.’? Normal 
Guide, pp. 40-44. 7. Lessons on “Geography.” Normal 
Guide, pp. 26-39; 135, 136. 8. Lessons in “Archeology.” Nor- 
mal Guide, pp. 44-49; 52.61. 9. Lesson in ‘*Natural History.” 
Normal Guide, pp. 50,51. 10. Lessons in ‘‘Interpretation.” 
Normal Guide, pp. 62-68; Chautauqua Text-Books, Nos. 1 
and 18. 11. Lessons in ‘*Doctrine.”” Normal Guide, pp. 69- 
80. [Teachers may refer to Townsend’s ‘Outline of Theolo 
gy,”’ price 40 cents, and Binney’s “Theological Compend,’’ price 
90 cents.] 12. Lessons on the “Physical Nature and Condi- 
tions of the Pupil.”” [See Tur Stupy for January, 1881, and 
Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 10, ‘‘What is Education?” price 
10 cents.] 18. Lesson on the ‘*Pupil’s Intellectual Powers.” 
Normal Guide, p. 114, and Chautauqua Text-Book No. 10. 
14. Lesson on the ‘*Pupil’s Moral and Social Conditions.” 
Normal! Guide, pp. 111,112. 15. Lesson on the **Pupil’s Spir- 
itual Capacities and Possibilities.’ [See THE Srupy for 


January, 1881.] 16. Lesson on the “Power of Knowledge.” 


[See Tue Strupy for January, 1881.] 17, Lesson on the ‘‘Pow- 
er of Personal Influence.” [See THE Strupy for January, 
1881.] 18. Lesson on the “‘Laws of Acquiring and Retaining 
Knowledge.” Normal Guide, pp. 116-117. 19. Lesson on the 
‘Laws of Communicating and Applying Knowledge.’’ Nor- 
mal Guide, pp. 118-120. 20. Lesson on the ‘‘ Laws of Personal 
Influence.” {See THE Stupy, January, 1881.] 21. Lesson 
on the ‘*Laws of Social Influence.”” [See THE Stupy, Janu- 
arr, 1881.] Normal Guide, pp. 112, 113. 22. Lesson on 
‘‘Laws of the True Life-aims.”” [See THE Stupy, January, 
1881 } 

8. Readings. Members of ‘‘Home Classes” should read ‘*The 
Normal Guide,” (in addition to the lessons above indicated,) 
especially pp. 88-111, 121-134, 137-149; also Chautauqua Text- 
Books, No. 10, ‘‘What is Education?” price 10 cents; No. 11 
“Socrates,” price 10 cents; No. 12, ‘‘Pestalozzi,” price 10 
cents; ‘*The Art of Questioning,” by J. G. Fitch, price 15 
cents, and the ‘‘Use of Lllustration in Sunday-school Teach- 
ing,” by Dr. J. M. Freeman, price 15 cents. 


—__———»-#<—______ 


WE are finely waited on and ministered to. “‘The meek 
inherit the earth’—not the coarse, common, palpable clay, 
but the impalpable, ethereal quintessence of it, its unpur- 
chasable favors and aromas; and those who most forget 
themselves are always most subtly and daintily served. Those 
who are most drawn from thought of and concern for self, by 
the attraction of larger objects, and into the absorption of 
loftier anxieties, especially the anxieties of love and charity, 
they receive always the most divine attendance, meat is 
brought them, angel’s food which the world knows not of; 
for them a heavenly manna is provided in the wilderness; 
their ears catch strains of music which to others are inaudi- 
ble, and to their eyes the sunshine pours a light that is not on 
sea or Jand.—Rev. 3. A. Tipple. 
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No. V. BIOGRAPHIC LINES IN GENESIS. 


PRELIMINARY.— Draw across the blackboard four horizon- 
tal lines, which will divide it into five equal sections, the first 
section being at the top of the board, the fifth at the foot, 
Let each of these sections represent a period of 500 years, ag- 
gregating 2500 years. The first section will cover the first 
five centuries of Bible history, from 4004 B. C., to 3500 B. C., 
the second from 3500 to 3000 B. C. &e.; the last from 2000 to 
1500 B. C.. a little later than the last event in the book of 
Genesis, the death of Joseph, 1635 B. C. Place upon each 
dividing line the date represented by it, 4000, 3500, 3000, &c., 
and by dots on the side of the board sub-divide each section 
into centuries. On this chart of the chronology of Genesis 
we place eight biographical lines. Let it be remembered, 
however, taat the dates named in connection with them are 
not absolutely certain. 

I. THE LINE OF ADAM. From the top of the board draw 
a line downward to a pointa little above the year 3000 B. C. 
This will represent the life of Adam, 930 years long, from 4004 
to 3074 B. C. Within its long period no events are recorded 
to which dates may be assigned, though somewhere in its first 
130 years, perhaps at 3375 B. C. occurred the Death of Abel. 

II. THe LINE OF METHUSELAH. Beginning a little be- 
low 3500, B. C., in the year 3317, this line, the longest of all, 
will extend to the very year of the Deluge, 2348 B. C. Its 
great historical event was the Translation of Enoch, 8017 B. 
C. It will be noticed that although Methuselah was the 
seventh generation after Adam, the two were contemporane- 
ous 243 years. 

Ill. THe LINE or NoaAun. Beginning at the date 2948 B. 
C., just below the line of 3000 years, this will extend to 1998, 
just below the line of 2000 years. Thus the 950 years of 
Noah’s life cover nearly all of the second thousand years of 
Bible history. Its great event was the Deluge, 2348 B. C. 

IV. THe LINE OF SHem. This begins at 2446 B. C., and 
extends to 1846 B. C., a period of 600 years. Its leading event 
was the Building of Babel, or Babylon, 2247 B. C. A little 
before this time the Egyptian kingdom had been founded, 
perhaps about 2300 B. C., or 50 years after the Deluge. We: 
notice that Noah lived 350 years after the Deluge, long 
enough to witness the dispersion of the race, and the rise of 
the two earliest empires, those of Egypt and Babylon. 

V. THE LINE OF ABRAHAM. The great ancestor of the 
Israelites was born 1999 RB. C., only two years after the death 
of Noah, and died 1821 B. C., agea 175 years, a life mueh less 
than those of the antediluvian patriarchs. Its great event 
was the Call of Abraham, 1921 B. C. 

VI. THE LiInE oF IsAAc. . This began with the year 1896 
B. C., and extended 180 years, down to 1716 B. C. It was a 
quiet life, recording no remarkable events. Notice thatShem. 
lived 50 years contempurary with Isaac, though probably they 
never met, as one life was passed in the Mesopotamian plain, 
the other in Canaan, 

Vif. THe Line or JAcos. Beginning in the year 1836 B. 
C., it represents a life 147 years long, extending to 1689 B. C. 
Jacob was 15 years old at the death of his grandfather, Abra- 
ham. The great historical event of his life was the Descent 
into Egypt, 1706 B. C., which was tollowed by a stay of more 
than 200 years, until the Exodus under Moses. 

VII. THE LINE oF JosEepH. This begins with the date, 
1745 B. C., and extends through 110 years, to 1635 B. C. 
Isaac lived until Joseph was 29 years old, a captive in Egypt. 
By the time of Joseph’s death, the Israelites in Egypt had in- 
creased in number to a large tribe. 

By reference to the diagram it will be noticed that the 
tives of five persons will include all the twenty-three centu- 
ries of the history of Genesis. Adam was parallel with Me- 
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thuselah 243 years, Methuselah with Shem 98 years, Shem with 
Jsaac 50 years, and Isaac with Joseph 29 years. 
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NO. VI. LANDS OF THE PATRIARCHAL ERA. 

For this lesson an outline map should be drawn in presence 
of the class, including the Bible Lands between 28° and 42° 
north latitude; and between 25° and 53° east longi:ude 
(Greenwich). This should be constructed as the different 
parts of the lesson are given; the names indicated by initials 
only, and thoroughly drilled by reviewing from the beginning 

anew as each topic is announced. If the map be drawn in ad- 
vance upon the blackboard with a slate pencil, it cannot be 
seen from a distance and may be *‘traced’’ by the teacher with 
‘the chalk afterward in presence of the class. 

I. Place upon the board the boundary lines of THE Srx 
SEAS. These are, 1, The Black Sea. 2, The Caspian Sea, (of 
these two the southern half only). 8, The Persian Gulf. 4, 
The Red Sea, (of these two the northern portions, extending 
to the 30th parallel). 5. The Mediterranean Sea, as far west 
as to include the boundary of Asia Minor. 6, The Dead Sea, 
north of Red Sea, and east of Mediterranean. 

II. Tue Four Rivers should next be placed upon the 
‘board. 1, The Tigris, beginning at a point about midway be- 
tween the Caspian, Black, and Mediterranean Seas, flowing 
southeast into the Persian Gulf. 2, The Euphrates, having 
its source in the same region, flowing first south, then south- 
east, and uniting with the Tigris near the Persian Gulf. 3, 
The Jordan, small but important, flowing southward into the 
Dead Sea. 4, The Nile, with its delta, flowing northward to 
the Mediterranean. [Review names of seas and rivers]. 

Ill. THe Twetve LANps. These may be divided into 
four districts. 1. Lands north and east of the Tigris. (1) 
Armenia, (2) Assyria, (3) Media, (4) Elam, afterward Persia; 
ach southeast of the one named'before it. 2. Lands be- 





tween the Tigris and Euphrates. (5) Mesopotamia, on the 
northwest, (6) Chaldea on the southeast. 3. Lands south 
and west of the Euphrates. (7) Syria on the north, al- 
most surrounding Canaan. (8) Arabia, a vast desert 
forming on the map a triangle with base extending from 
the Persian Gulf to Red Sea, and apex at the junction of Sy- 
ria and Mesopotamia. 4. Lands bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. (9) Asia Minor, the great peninsula, (10) Phenicia, a 
narrow strip of seacoast west of Syria. (11) Canaan, or Pal- 
estine, between the Mediterranean and the Jordan. (12) 
Egypt, along the Nile. [Review Seas, Rivers, and Lands]. 

IV. THe Erant PLAcsEs. 1. Eden, either at the sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, or at their junction, as the latest 
authorities incline to locate it. 2. Babel, afterward Baby- 
lon, the earliest capital, on the Euphrates in Chaldea. 3. Ur, 
the early home of Abram, midway between Babylon and 
the Persian Gulf. 4. Nineveh, capital of Assyria, on the Ti- 
gris, northwest of Babylon. 5. Haran, in northern Mesopo- 
tamia. 6. Damascus, capital of Syria, northeast of -Canaan. 
7. Hebron, west of the Dead Sea, in Palestine. 8. On, or 
Heliopolis, the sacred city of Egypt, on the Nile. [Indicate 


-each place on the map, and review Seas, Rivers, Lands and 


Places. ]} : 
BLACKBOARD REVIEW. 





I. Seas. B S. Oo} P.G. R.S. M. 8.D.8. 
If. Riv. T. E. J. 
Ill. ion. AWA. ME. 2. M. C. 3.8. A. 4, A.-M. P. O.E. 
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NO. VII. RACES OF THE PATRIARCHAL ERA. 


For this lesson, the outline map suggested for the last will 
answer, though it wouid be preferable to draw a new one, ex- 
tending farther northward, and embracing the whole of the 
Caspian and Black Seas. Let the seas and rivers be placed 
upon it in advance, but no boundary lines or names. As 
each race is named let the word or initial representing it be 
writtenon the locality given, and with each family of races, 
let the whole subject be reviewed. 

The races of mankind, so far as may be known, spring 
from the three sons of Noah. The ethnological table in Gen. 
X.. gives only’ those interesting to the descendants of Abra- 
ham, for whom the record was made. 

I. Tue JAPHETIC RACEs.—First to leave the Armenian 
highlands—these wandered the farthest, both east and west, 
and though latest in commencing their history have influenced 
the world the greatest. Seven families are named, of which 
five are the most important. 1. The descendants of Gomer. 
Originally the Kimmerii, north of the Black Sea, where their 
name clings tothe Crimea. Under the different names of Celts, 
Cimbri, Cymry, they formed the first wave of European set- 
tlement, and have left their descendants in Ireland, Wales, 
France, and intermixed with the English blood. 2. The de- 
scendants of Magog. The Scythiaus, between the Caspian and 
Black Seas. One branch turned westward and became the 
founders of the Russianrace; another eastward as the ances- 
tors of the Tartars and Mongol tribes. 3. The descendants 
of Madai. The Medes, south of the Caspian. One branch 
moved westward, conquering the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and 
all the lands as fat’ as Egypt. The other went eastward and 
settled India, asthe ancestorsof the Hindoos, 4. The descen- 
dants of Javan. This is the Hebrew word that most nearly 
expresses ‘“Lonians,”? who settled on the south-western shore 
of Asia Minor, and from thence occupied the islands and main- 
land of Greece. From thissource sprang those wonderful peo- 
ples, the Greeks and the Romans. &. Passing by Meshech 
and Tubal, whose families were less important, we come to 
the descendants of Tiras. These were the Thracians on both 
sides of the Hellespont, in Europe and Asia, and according to 
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some ethnologists, also the Teutonic nations of Germany. 
Thus from a common source sprung nations, the most dis- 
tant from Britain to India, and the most glorious in their an- 
nals, the Medo-Persians, the Greeks, Romans, Germans, and 
English, called the Indo-European, or Aryanraces. Their re- 
lationship is proved, not only by scripture, but by the evidence 
of language.* 

If. THe HAamitic RAces.—These were the earliest in or- 
ganizing government and in material civilization. They may 
be arranged under four heads. 1. The descendants of Cush. 
This word is generally translated Ethiopia, in our version, and 
refers to two races, one south of Egypt, in Abys-innia, the 
other, and more important, at Babylon, the capital of the 
earliest empire, that of Nimrod,who was a descendant of Ham. 

2. The descendants of Misraim. This word everywhere re- 
fers to the Egyptians, who, very soon after the deluge, organ- 
ized a kingdom in the valley of the Nile. <A branch of this 
line afterwards was known as the Philistines, along the sea- 
coast of Canaan. 3. The descendants of Phut. These occu- 
pied Lybia, or Northern Africa, beyond Egypt. 4. The de- 
scendants of Canamn. The six tribes inhabiting Canaan in 
the time of the patriarchs, and in after centuries destroyed by 
the Israelites under Joshua. 

Ill. Tue SuHemitic Races. These are five in number. 
1. The descendants of Elam. The Elamites occupied the 
country east of the Tigris, opposite Babylonia, but were after- 
ward dispossessed by other races from the east. 2. The de- 
scendants of Asshur. The Assyrians, having Nineveh for their 
center, but in the height of their power ruling all the lands to 
the Mediterranean ; afterward conquered in turn by the Chal- 
deans, of Babylon. 3. The descendants of Arphaxad. These 
were subdivided into various families and nations, but the 
most important was the ‘children of Eber,’? the Hebrews or 
Israelites. 4. The descendants of Lud. These may have been 
the Lydians, founders of a great empire in Asia Minor, which, 
under Croesus, was overthrown by Cyrus andthe Persians, but 
this identification is not certain. 5. The descendants of Aram. 
These. the Arameans, or Syrians, occupied Syria, from 
the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, especially the portions 
north of Palestine. 

Of these races, three hive left a language and a literature 
(the Hebrews, the Assyrians, and the Arameans,) which show 
that they were once in close relationship. 


BLACKBOARD REVIEW. 
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TEACHING THE LESSON. 


NO. VIII. 


I. THe EXTERNAL CONDITIONS OF TEACHIN G. 


1. Pure Air. Often a class is listless or restless, not be- 
cause the teacher or lesson is uninteresting, but because the 
air of the room is vitiated. 2. Comfortable Seats. These 
should be suited to the size of the scholars, easy and restful in 
form, and so arranged that the entire class can be seen by 
the teacher. 3. Proper classification. Not so large as to 
break the individual relations between teacher and scholar; 
not so small as to give monotony to the lesson; and com- 


*««There was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, 
the Slavs, the Greeks and Italians, the Persians and Hindoos, were 
living together beneath the same roof, separate from the Semitic and 
Turanian races,” (Max Muller.) 





posed of scholars of about the same age and advancement in 
knowledge. 4. Good order. There must be order in the 
class, and orderin the surrounding classes and the school 
in general, that there may be concentrated thought upon the 
lesson. 

II. THe Arms OF TEACHING. 


1. To interest the pupil’s attention ; for unless the attention 
be gained and held, all other effort will be in vain. 2. To as- 
certain the pupil’s information. The teacher should endeavor 
to find out how much the scholar has learned concerning the 
lesson. 38. Toestimate the pupil’s desire. No teaching is suc- 
cessful unless it has whetted the appetite of the scholar for 
greater knowledge. 4. To direct the pupil’s inquiry. It will 
be far better for the pupil to be led into a personal search 
after knowledge, and to gain mental strength from exercise, 
than simply to receive information from the teachers lips. 
5. Toincrease the pupil's knowledge. No matter how thor- 
oughly the scholar has studied the lesson at home, he ought 
to know far more about it after the lesson-hour than he knew 
before. 6. To impress the pupil’s character. The ultimate aim 
of all work in the Sunday-School should be to bring the scholar 
to Christ, and build up his character in Christ. 


Ill. 


All true teaching is in accordance with certain laws, of 
which some of the most important are:—l. The Law of 
Definiteness; that every statement of truth should be made 
clearly, and in such language as to be intelligible. 2. The 
Law of Simplicity ; that technical terms should be avoided, 
and plain, easy words employed. 3. The Law of System; that 
the facts and truths of the lesson should be arranged in order, 
and presented according to some analysis or outline. 4. 
The Law of illustration; that anecdotes, similies, word- 
pictures, drawings, should be used, wherever they will add 
clearness and force to the instruction. 5. The Law of Sug- 
gestion; that by interrogation, incomplete statement, or 
hint, the teacher should lead the pupil to active co-operation 
in the building up of the lesson. 6. The Law of Variety; that 
monotony should be avoided, and different methods employed 
in teaching the lesson. 


IV. THE MANNER OF THE TEACHER. 


THE LAws OF TEACHING. 


1. The teacher’s manner should be intelligent, not making a 
show of learning, but dealing with the lesson backed by the 
reserve power coming from full knowledge. 2. Jt should be 
earnest; not solemn, but free from frivulity. as befits the 
important work and its eternal results. 3.Jt should be cheerful. 
A kind and genial manner is in accordance with the deep- 
est earnestness, and will win the regard and interest of the 
class. 4. It should be affectionate. The teacher should have 
that love for his scholars which gains their love in return; 
for the mightiest results are compassed by love. 5. It 
should be patient. Trials and annoyances, careless and 
mischievous scholars are to be expected, and must be 
met in a spirit of forbearance and resolute kindness, yet of de- 
termined control, which at the end will not fail of victory. 


BLACKBOARD REVIEW. 








THE New York Herald has compiled a census table giving 
the population of all the States in the Union, the approximate 
result being 49,302,144. The population of six Territories, 
563,996, brings the total up to 49,865,142; and the population 
of four Territories not included in the table will make the 
grand total 50,000,000, or an increase of 11,700,000, or some- 
thing more than 30 per cent., since the census of 1870. 
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CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS. 
FOURTH QUARTER—LESSON VI, NOV. 7, 1880. 
JOSEPH IN PRISON.—Gen. 39:21-23; 40:1-8. 


Time. Eleven years. B.C. 1729-1718. Place. Heliopolis, 
twenty miles north of Memphis, in Egypt. Golden Text. 
®Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.”—Ps, 37:7. 


EXPOSITORY. 


21. The Lord was with Joseph. As a conscious possession, 
having power to deliver him in every emergency. In the 
sight of the keeper. This officer also acknowledged the truth of 
the presence of God with Joseph, felt it in his soul. He was 
the chief jailer. 

22. Committed to Joseph’s hands. Transferred authority 
and important duties to Joseph. A sort of subordinate officer. 
This fact did not release him from prison. Thedoer. He 
gave orders, his word was authority. 

Ch. 40:1. Butler. An important office in the royal house- 
hold, a sort of overseer of large numbers of people, cup bearer 
(Neh. 1:11). Baker. A post of special trust; everything pro- 
vided for the royal table must be of the best character and 
cooked in the best style. 

2. Against two. Meaning the butler and baker. Had of- 
fended their lord. With what crimes they were charged the 
sacred narrative does not inform us, but it is probable they 
were suspected of having evil designs against the king’s life. 

8. Inward. In custody, safe keeping. Into the prison. A 
part of the house of the captain of the guard or chief of the 
executioners. Potiphar was the captain of the guard. 

4, Served them. Ministered to them as high officers. 

5. Dreamed adream. Dreams through the east were high- 
ly regarded as of a supernatural origin, hence the anxiety con- 
cerning their interpretation. God originally revealed his will 
tomen by such phenomena. According to the interpretation. 
The real dream corresponded to that afterwards interpreted. 

6. Behold they were sad. This was the result of the dream, 
the influence of the dreams upon their minds. 

7. Wherefore look ye so sadly. Here is the tenderness of 
Joseph’s sympathy expressed. He observed the melancholy 
appearance of his fellow prisoners. Joseph had suffered like 
them, and therefore understood their feelings. Weforget that 
suffering is absolutely necessary in order to enable us to sym- 
pathize with others. 

8. No interpreter. No one who was able to explain the 
dreams. They could not go to the sooth-sayers and wise men 
of Egypt, as that people were accustomed to do. Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God? Joseph wouldimpress their minds with 
the futility of astrologers and pretenders and the necessity of 
looking to God for light. Thus the poor Hebrew prisoner is 
left to hissimple faith in God for the realization of his dreams; 
in like manner the closer we are driven to God and away from 
human dependencies, the greater is our spiritual power and 
the greater are our consolations. 


LESSON VII—NOVEMBER 14. 
JOSEPH THE WISE RULER.—Gen. 41:41-57. 


Time.—Joseph was released from prison and promoted to the 
second place in the kingdom when he was thirty years old. 
Golden Text.—“‘Seest thon aman diligent in business? he 
thall stand before kings.—Prov. 22:29. 


EXPOSITORY. 
41. Pharaoh. A general name for the kings of Egypt. It 
Means the ‘“‘great house;” in same way as we use ‘‘Ozar’’ for 


the emperor of Russia and the Sublime Porte for the govern- 
Ment of the Sultan. IJ have set thee over allthe land. This is 





a remarkable instance of the elevation of a slave tothe second . 
place in a great kingdom, stranger even than romance, though 
such instances were not rare in the East. 

42. Took off his ring. An official instrument with the 
king. It contained his seal, and hence carried with its use 
his authority. Fine linen. There was a ring put upon his 
finger, but he was arrayed in vestures of fine linen, usually 
worn by the Egyptian priests. Gold chain. Only persons in 
high official position were permitted to wear such ornaments. 

48. Rode in the second chariot. Of course next to Phar- 
aoh’s, as the grand procession swept on (2 Chron, 55:24). They 
cried, Bow the knee. The word used was abreck, rendered by 
the knee. The origin of this word is very obscure. It is not 
known whether it is Hebrew or Egyptian. 

44. Iam Pharaoh. Thus the king confers upon him abso- 
lute authority in all departments of the kingzom. 

45. Zaphnath-paaneah. The revealer of secrets. This 
naturalized him as a citizen, by the use of an Egyptian name, 
Asenath, meaning devoted to Neith, the Egyptian Minerva. 
Poti-pherah. Hewhoisofthesun. On. The same as Heli- 
opolis, a city on the Nile about five miles from Cairo, the great 
city of the worship of the sun. 

46. Thirty years old. He must have been thirteen years 
in Egypt. (Gen. 37:2). 

47. Handfuls. In great abundance. This plenty was.oc- 
casioned by the annual rising of the waters of the Nile to an 
unusual height. 

48. Gathered. Collected together in granaries large quan- 
tities of surplus grain. This was done, doubtless; through a 
tax of one-tenth of the products of the land, and possibly this 
tax was now doubled. Another theory is that the surplus 
corn was bought up by Joseph, which might be done at such 
a time at very reasonable prices. ‘ 

51. Manasseh. ‘‘Forgetting,’’ making him to forget. The 
memory of his troubles was comparatively lost in the happi- 
ness that had now succeeded. wie 

52. Ephraim. ‘Fruitfulness;” the fruitfulness of afflic- 
tion. We ought never to despise affliction, or murmur in 
consequence of it. 

54. Seven years of dearth. This was according to the 
prophecy of Joseph. Joseph had said (vs. 30-31) all lands 
and neighboring countries adjacent to Egypt. In Egypt 
was bread. This was because of Joseph’s foresight, or by his 
providential direction in laying up supplies in time of plenty. 

55 All the cand of Egypt. The famine was at length felt. 
by the Egyptians themselves. Famished. Greatly pressed 
by hunger. ‘ 

56. Sold. See Prov. 11:26. 

57. All countries. Adjacent to Egypt. 
sore in all lands. (Ps. 105:16-17; Gen. 45:5). 


LESSON VIII—NOVEMBER 21. 
JOSEPH AND His BRETHREN.—Gen. 44:30-84;45:1-8. 

Time. B.C. 1707, two years after the famine began. Jo- 
seph had now been in Egypt 22 years, and ruler 9 years; Benja- 
min 23 years old. 

Golden Text. ‘‘Be not overcome of evil but overcome evil 
with good.” Rom. 2:21. 

EXPOSITORY. 


The famine was 


80. When Icome. Here Judah is describing in sorrowing 
language the anticipated grief of his father, if his favorite 
son should not return (see verse 17). His soul is bound up in 
the lad’s life. He loves him as his own life. 

82. Thy servant became surety for the lad. (See ch. 43:8-9). 
Judah’s speech is not only one of the most eloquent to be 
found in the Old Testament, but at the same time one of the 
most lofty examples of self-sacrifice. 

83. Thy servant abide. . .a@ bondman. He preferred to 
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abide and die even as a slave in Egypt, than to disappoint 
his father. The last time Joseph heard Judah speak of his 


EXPOSITORY. 


1. Joseph came and told Pharaoh. (Chap. 46:31.) Joseph 


father’s favorite was when he, Joseph, was in the pit, Judah | used no deception toward Pharaoh, but desired that he should 


on the edge was pressing to sell him into bondage, now he in- 
tercedes to save Benjamin from bondage. 

Ch. 45:1. Joseph could not refrain himself. The feelings of 
a brother’s heart, pent up for 22 years, now burst forth. 
Every man go out. True to his sensitive heart and nature he 
desires no spectators while he makes himself known to his 
brothers. 

2. Wept aloud. His overburdened spirit made itself known 
in loud cryings as he addressed them. So our elder brother 
may, in the midst of our severest and sorest trials, make him- 
self known to us with all his consolations and his tenderness. 

‘“‘Walking . . about the fourth watch.” ‘Standing on 
the shore when we have caught nothing.”’? Jam Joseph, doth 
my father yet live? What a surprise theirs must have been. 
The native tongue is used, the familiar voice, these both serve 
to identify the features, the wel] remembered features of 
Joseph, and then there comes back to his brothers the awful 
crime which they had committed in other years. The present 
high position of Joseph, and the fact that they were complete- 
ly subject to his power, if he were disposed to use it, for their 
punishment. Such were the mingled feelings which must 
have filled their hearts. Joseph’s thought at the same time 
sped away to his bereft father in the midst of his age and in- 
firmity. They were troubled. They knew not which way to 
turn. The revelation of the moment was so overpowering. 

4. Comenear. These words must have taken away their 
fears, they were told in love. Joseph your brother. No 
thoughts of revenge filled his heart at this juncture. He is 
considering rather how he can convince them of his love. 

Whom ye sold into Egypt. How strange that he should make 
beforehand a confession that they all thought they should 
make. They dreaded this most of all, but he relieved them. 
So our elder brother bears our sorrows, by his stripes we are 
healed. 

5. Be not grieved. Instead of being angry with them he en- 
treats that they will not be angry with themselves. He gives 
but little thought to the evil of their conduct, but magnifies 
the providence of God in hishistory at this time. He was more 
anxious to lead them up to God and faith in Him than to call 
to their remembrance the past weaknesses of their lives. God 
did sendme. Though grief and self-abhorrance are appropriate 
enough, look beyond all this to the gracious plan of God. You 
sold me, but God bought me for his good purposes. 

‘‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

6. Neither be caring nor harvest. ‘*To ear’? in the Anglo- 
Saxon, means “to plow.” (Ex. 34:12. Deut 21:4.) There 
would be no tillage because no crops, and hence no induce- 
ment to till the soil. 

7. To preserve you a posterity. 2Sam. 14:7. Save your lives, 
&c. (Ch. 50:20-) 

8. It was not you. . . but God. He desires to impress upon 
their minds that there was an all-wise providence in his com- 
ing into Egypt, and this unrollment of providence was now 
taking place, that they, his brethren, were used as instruments 
for the accomplishment of all of God’s designs. Ruler through- 
out all the land. His high position he can now use for the 
preservetion of his father’s house. 


LESSON IX--NOV. 28. 





JACOB AND PaARAOH.—Gen. 47:1-12. 


Time. B.C. 1706, a few months after the last lesson. Ja- 
cob 130 years old, Joseph 39, Benjamin 23. Golden Text. ‘The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
ighteonsness.”” (Prov. 16:31. 





understand fully the situation of his own people and his rela- 
tion tothem. The land of Goshen. Name of a part of Egypt 
not definitely located in the Bible. It means ‘therbage” or 
“flowers,” “the land of flowers.’’ 

2. Five men. 
(Chap. 41:34). Taking this number gave the transaction an 
air of interest. The rest were left to guard the flocks and 
herds. 

8. Pharaoh said. The king asks the very question antici- 
pated by Joseph, and hence they were ready with an answer, 
an answer which left them no room to hope for any higher? 
place than to be rulers of his cattle, notwithstanding the ele 
vated position of their brother Joseph. Shepherds. They 
were not above their business, and they were willing to con- 
fess their occupation. This would also facilitate their contin- 
ued residence in the land of Goshen. 

4. Tosojourn. (Chap. 15:13). They do not ask for per- 
manent residence, remembering that Canaan was their ‘‘hap- 
py home” in the land of promise. No pasture. Intimating 
their wish to remain until the time of plenty should return, 
when there would be pasturage in their own country. 

6. The land of Egypt is before you. Freetoyou. Here is 
an instance of getting much more than was originally asked 
for; for Joseph is directed to givethem aplace in any part of the 
country. ‘Before honor is humility.” Men of activity. Men 
of ability and fitness of mind as well as of body. 

7. Blessed. Greeted him, saluted him. The feeble patri- 
arch, leaning upon the arm of his recovered son, is led into the 
presence of the king, who receives him not as an inferior, but 
with all the respect due to his great age. We see here a type 
of the true relation in which Israel was to stand to heathen- 
ism in all their future intercourse. In an earthly sense 
Pharaoh was greater than Jacob, in another sense Jacob was 
far greater than he. 

8. How old art thou? This is a natural question which 
springs to the lips whenever age comes before us, and express- 
es also a deep personal interest. 

9. The days of the years of my pilgrimage. ‘Sojournings;” 
for he had moved from place to place, a pilgrim indeed, indi- 
cating to us all that we have ‘there no continuing city.”” An 
hundred and thirty years. He died at the age of an hundred 
and forty-seven. ew. He speaks here comparatively, re- 
membering the days of his fathers. vil. Filled up with 
sorrow. Attained. Reached forward to. My fathers. Abra- 


ham lived an hundred and seventy-five years. (Gen. 25:7); 
Isaac an hundred and eighty. (Gen. 35:28.) 
11. Joseph placed his father, etc. Made to dwell. His resi- 


dence was to be in a very rich part of the land, where there 
was plenty of pasturage and water. The land of Rameses, 
Called such by anticipation. Subsequently the city of Rame- 
ses was built there 

12. Joseph nourished his father and his brethren. Cared for 
them. The Greek renders it, ‘‘He gave them their measure 
of corn.’? He was first just and then generous. He was en- 
titled to a large revenue which would enable him to practice 
liberality to a great extent. So our elder brother has promis- 
ed that everything shall work together for good to them that 
love him, that love God, that no good thing shall be withheld 
from those who put their trust in God. 

8 


IF a ship “‘labors,”’ there is something wrong either in. her 
build or her loading. So it is with men and women and boys 
and girls, if their duty is a trouble to them, something is 
wrong. Now Jesus calls such people to Himself. He does 
so, not only to make us right, but also to teach us and to help 
us, so that we may take the burden of life we have to bear in 
4 right way, and, like the ship, be kept upright and useful bv 
it. 


A favorite number with the Egyptians. | 
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SANDOWN BAY. 


Oh, the summer sunshine 
Flooding Sandown Bay, 
“Making gladness gladder, 
While the children play! 
Building mimic mountains, 
Digging mimic lakes, 
Leaving great things dearer 
For the small things’ sakes ! 


Loud waves, grey and curling, 
Foam in freshening spray, 

‘'God’s mysterious music 
Mingling with the play. 

All the broad sea’s glory 
Dimly stretched away, 

Like that unknown story 
Children know some day. 


Rippling baby chatter ! 
Sunny baby smiles! 
What can greatly matter 
While you keep your wiles? 
Does God hear this music 
Mingling with the sea’s ? 
Does He love the laughter 
Sounding on the breeze ? 
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CHAUTAUQUA CHILDREN’S CLASS 
1880. 


PrizE Pupits.—ist. George A. Kirkland. 
Kinkaid. 8d. May D. Denton. 

ENTITLED TO HONORABLE MENTION.—Leonard T. Beech- 
er, Mina B. Colburn, Lulu F. Dale, N. Ernest Gleason. 


FIRST GRADE. 
A. 


Harry M. Barrett, Titusville, Pa.; Leonard T. Beecher, 
Wellsville, Allegheny county, N. Y.; Mina B. Colburn, Ken 
nedy, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Edw. F. Countryman, Ber- 
gen, Genesee county, N. Y.; Lulu F. Dale, Franklin, Venango 
county, Pa.; Mary D. Denton, 43 Gest street, C:ncinnati. 
Ohio; N. Ernest Gleason, Sherman, Chautauqua county, N. 
Y.; Lizzie Hervey, 43 E. Liberty street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Vena Jackson, Belfast, Allegheny county, N. Y.; Ula M. 
Kinkaid, Oil City, Venango county, Pa.; George N. Kirk- 
land, Dewittville, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Metta J. Phil- 
lips, Bear Lake, Warren county, Pa.; Hattie E. Shadduck, 
Greenfield, Erie county, Pa.; Alice M. Southworth, Holly, 
Orleans county, N. Y.; Jennie Whipple, Saegertown, Craw- 
ford county, Pa. 


zd. Ula M. 


B. 

Willie S. Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Frank C. Bray, Tide- 
oute, Warren county, Pa.; Carrie E. Clark, Perrysburg, Cat 
taraugus county, N. Y.; Mary R. Foote, Wattsburg, Erie 
county, Pa.; May C. Harwood, Holly, Orleans county, N. Y.; 
Perry C. Janness, Bradford, Pa.; Evadine Johnson, 300 Jer- 
sey street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hattie J. Price, Erie, Erie county, 
Pa.; Marion Springer, South Oil City, Pa.; Ida M. Van Camp, 
Angola, Erie county, N. Y. 

C. 


Bertha A. Brumagin, Summerdale, Chaut. county, N. Y.; 
Julia S. Burgess, Silvercreek, N. Y.; Bertha Cranston, Mount 
Lookout, Hamilton county, O.; Bert Dudley, Warsaw, N. 
Y.; William D. Halliday, Open Meadow, Chautauqua coun- 
ty, N. Y.; M. Anna Kemp, Oil City, Venango county, Pa.; 





Nellie M. Kirkland, Dewittville, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; 
Fred B. Lindsey, Sheakleyville, Mercer county, Pa.; Lizzie 
Olmsted, Genesee, Livingstone county, N. Y.; Frank H. 
Payne, Titusville, Crawford county, Pa.; Lavern H. Ray- 
mond, Greenfield, Erie county, Pa.; Charles Wheden, Medina, 
Orleans county, N. Y. 
SECOND GRADE. 
A. 


Everett C. Countryman, Bergen, Genesee county, N. Y.; 
Bertha L. Dorning, Rootstown, Portage county, O.; Charlie 
S$. Evans, Tideoute, Warren county, Pa.; Maud H. Hus- 
tod, 288 Jersey street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Carrie J. Leslie, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Louis H. Lothridge, 197 S. Division 
street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jessie W. Maitland, Rockland, Ve- 
nango county, Pa.; Grant Norton, Panama, Chautauqua 
couuty, N. Y.; Lowell L. Rogers, Dundee, Yates county, N. 
Y.; Mary J. Seward, Orange, Essex county, N. J.; Cornelia 
G. Smith, box 257, Warren, O.; Charlie C. Thompson, E 


Randolph, Catt. county, N. Y.; Julia A. Tifft, Titusville, 

Pa.; Maggie T. Turrill, Cumminsville Station, Cin., O.; 

Mattie Wilcox, Chautauqua, Chautauqua county,N. Y. - 
B 


Hortense R. Bascom, Alleghany, Cattaraugus county, N. 
Y.; Nelson Butler, Olean, N. Y.; Bertha A. Cowles, Lander, 
Warren county, Pa.; Thomas L. Edwards, Elyria, O.; Ma- 
ry F. Estabrook, Warren, O.; Harry C. Evans, Tideoute, 
Warren county, Pa.; Charles A. Harris, 530 8. Division St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Morris B. Jones, Greenfield, Erie county, 
Pa.; Clarice J. Oxnard, Angola, Erie county, Pa.; Adelaide 
M Ruckel, 1401 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mabel M. Rice, 
box 590, Petrolia, Butler county, Pa.; Glenn Smith, Colum- 
bus, Warren county, Pa.; Henry Sperry, Sherman, Chautau- 
qua county, N. Y.; Lottie Thompson, Galion, Crawford 
county, O. C 


Clara N. Babcock, New Hartford, Oneida county, N. Y.; 
Lee W. Barker, Bear Lake, Warren county, Pa.; John Beth- 
une, Knox, Clarion county, Pa.; Orsa V. Fritz, Wattsburg, 
Eriecounty, Pa.; Ada Howe, Bradford, McKean county, Pa.; 
Helen E. Irwin, Pleasantville, Venango county, Pa.; Frank 
C, Perkins, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Florence M. Somers, 930 Ken- 
nard street, Cleveland, O.; Emma P. Vaughn, Greenville, 
Mercer county, Pa. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Holland P. Brooks, Oberlin, Ohio; George G. Brownell, 
Bemus Point, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Cora E. Case, El- 
lington, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Ellen 8, Dickerson, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Edith E. Fay, 1002 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Clifton B. Gates, Ellington, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; 
Eddie Gillings, Rapids, Niagara county, N. Y.; Clark D. 
Hager, Findley’s Lake, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Florence 
Kerr, Mercer, Mercer county, Pa.; Alton C. Lindsey, Sheak- 


Jeyville, Mercer county, Pa.; Susie B. Manning, Mercer, Mer- 


cer county, Pa.; Albert M. Peck, Bradford, McKean county, 
Pa.; Flora Plimpton, Newark, Wayne county, N. Y.; Kittie 
Rexford, Panama, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; Clara Taylor, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Fannie E. Walker, Warsaw, Wyoming 
county, N. Y.; Mary B. Warner, Box 222, Millville, Erie 
county, Pa.; Leonard N. White, St. Charles, Winona county, 
Minn.; Ada Wright, Canal Dover, Tuscarawas county, O. 
FOURTH GRADE. 

Nell Clark, Union City, Erie couuty, Pa.; Martha J. Col- 
burn, Kennedy, Chautauqua county, N. Y.; James E. Flem- 
ing, Fairview, Butler county, Pa.; Josie Frost, Chemung, 
Chemung county, N. Y.; Ward A. Miller, Mercer, Mercer 
county, Pa.; Carrie E. Rice, Ellington, Chautauqua county, 
N. Y.; Edward 8. Smith, Warren, Trumbull county, O.; Os- 
car Stewart, Warrensburg, Johnson county, Mo.; Laura L. 
Whipple, Saegertown, Crawford county, Pa.; Thomas F. 
Young, Marion, Wayne county, N. Y. 











LOOK UP LEGION. 








10x1=10. 
CHAUTAUQUA DIVISION OF 


LOOK UP LEGION, 


MOTTOES. 


“Took up and not down; 
**Look out and not in; 

“Look forward and not back; 
**And lend a hand. 


PLEDGE. 


We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly) and 
Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves 
to be as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hope- 
ful, and helpful, to use our influence always for the right, and 
never fear to show our colors. We also pl dge ourselves to 
use our voice and our influence against intemperance, the use of 
vulgur or profane language, the use of tobacco, affectation in 
dress or manner, disrespect to the old, ill treatment of the 
young or unfortunate, and cruelty to animals. 

We will aid and support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto. 


Address all letters to Mary A. Lathbury, Orange, New Jersey. 





As an inspiration to any who are about to form Chapters of 
the ‘‘L L.,’’ we give two of the letters which were sent to our 
Chautauqua meeting, last summer, but which were too long 
to be read: — 

. Miss LATHBURY—Dear Madam: Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
of Boston, has written me requesting me to send you some ac- 
count of a little club formed in New York, some years ago, 
called the ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth Helpers,” which was one of 
the many clubs and societies growing out of Mr. Hale’s book, 
“Ten Times One is Ten.” 

At that time I had a class of ten or twelve boys from four- 
teen to sixteen years old—most of them ‘“‘hard cases””—in a 
Mission Sunday-School in New York. They werejust at the age 
when they considered themselves too old to go to Sunday- 
School, and had decided to leave, when ‘‘ Ten Times One is 
Ten” suggested an idea tome. I read tothem parts of the 
book, and then said that, since they were unwilling to come 
to Sunday-School for lessons, I would ask the Superintendent 
to allow me to carry out a plan of mine. 

They should form a club to be called (as we afterward de- 
cided) the ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth Helpers,” electing their own 
officers, I being only an honorary member. They would meet 
at the Mission Rooms Sunday afternoons, and, after joining 
in the general exercises of the School,and having a very short 
lesson, they should have their club meeting. They had an 
initiation fee of five cents, and two cents due each Sunday, 
and each boy pledged himself with considerable formality to 


do some one thing each week to be a real help to some one’ 


else. 

Every boy’s name was written in a book, and each Sunday 
the Secretary recorded what helpful deed each boy had been 
able to accomplish. I think you would really have been 
touched with the simple record. 

Some of the boys constituted themselves a sort of brigade 
for looking up drunkards and taking them home. They found 
several lying in the streets, whom they took carefully home, 
cared for and watched over, to try tokeep them out of mischief. 
Then I got from the City Mission the name of a hopelessly de- 
formed boy who could not leave his room, and some of the 
boys undertook to go to read to him, or tell him about their 
lives. Every two months we counted what we had in the club 
box, and found some very poor family for whom we would pur- 
chase coal or groceries, the boys buying the things themselves, 
and taking them to the families. 

Many ways opened up, and they were really interested. They 
were very poor boys, and one of them had been under arrest 
several times. They met once a fortnight at my house, when 
we had a writing class, which sometimes ended with games. 
‘Though now they are grown up and scattered, I received on- 








ly yesterday a letter from the very worst one, who is in Rapid 
City, Dakota, to which place he wants his family to move. 
He has bought a small ranch out there, and I hope will do 
well. 

Two or three years ago a lady who had become greatly in- 
terested in Harry Wadsworth’s life, established a Wadsworth 
Club at the Five Points Mission, New York. When I last 
heard from it there were nearly one hundred members, young 
men and women who pledged themselves to mutual help and 
sympathy, and to spread the spirit of the four mottoes, which 
they had hanging on the walls of the room in which they met. 

I was greatly interested to hear of ‘‘Look up Legion,” and 
shall be greatly obliged if I may receive a report of their meet- 
ing. I do believe the world could be Christianized if we all 
took hold and worked together. It is only by union that we 
shall conquer. 

With kindest regards, I am, 
; Sincerely yours, 
ELLA E. RUSSELL. 

Here is a letter from a Boston girl who belongs to the 
“Lend a Hand Club.” 

DEAR Miss LATHBURY: Mr. Hale has told me about the 
*‘Look up Legion,” and has asked me to write you something 
about a small club which ten of us girls have had in Boston 
for the last four winters. Four years ago we began to meet. 
Saturday mornings to work on our Christmas presents togeth- 
er, but after meeting once or twice we felt that we should like 
to do something more, so we began to sew for poor babies, 
enough of which we found in our own district to keep us busy 
all winter. As we numbered just as many as the original 
‘“‘Harry Wadsworth Club,” the name of ‘‘Lend a Hand Club’”* 
suggested itself to us. 

From that time we have gone on steadily, not increasing 
much in numbers, but accomplishing a great deal for all that. 
Our friends have given us all the material we have needed, 
and we have cut and made about ten garments apiece during 
the season. Of course in our visits to ‘‘our families,” as we 
call them, we have found many ways to help, and we have: 
tried to “lend a hand’’ wherever we could. Mr. Hale has 
helped us greatly by meeting with us very often, and showing 
himself the greatest interest in our work. I often wish that 
the other clubs could have the same personal acjuaintance 
with Mr. Hale that we have, for I know that they could not. 
but gain from him even more than they have gained from his 
books. Ido hope you will let me hear directly from you all 
about your society, and what you are doing, and about your 
Chautauqua meeting, for I know that all the girls of our 
club are anxious to hear what others are doing in the same 
spirit. Yours, very truly, 

CATHERINE E. RUSSELL. 

In these two letters we have accounts of work done in the 
same loving, unselfish spirit at two extremes of society—in a 
New York Mission School, and ina Beacon street parlor, in 
Boston. Surely the rich and the poor meet together, walled in 
by the four mottoes! Do you not find something suggestive, 
dear young folks, in the workings of these two clubs? How 
can you gather a little club out of your town or church, or 
neighborhood, and then what will you do to “‘lend a hand ?” 
Think it over, and may the blessed Spirit work in you “‘to 
will and to do.” 

Last month we promised you a letter from a young noble- 
man in Holland, who wishes to join our Legion. He has not 
yet signed the pledge, but is waiting until he is quite sure he 
will not break it. His conscientiousness is a lesson to us all. 
His mother says: 

** As for the pledge, Jacob is not yet decided, and I will not 
talk him into it; he must act upon conviction. The words 
‘ cheerful’ and ‘ kindness to animals’ are, I think, what his 
conscience tells him is the most difficult part, as he knows he 
is sometimes cross, and a lazy donkey or pony are, to the arm 
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of a boy of twelve, a great temptation. Do not think I approve 
of this, and I also tell Jacob it is the trying and wishing to do 
right, but his conscience is very quick and tender, and he 
wants to wish it very earnestly before signing.”’ 

Let every boy and girl who desires to join us remember 
these words of the Baroness Von Heemstra. In joining the 
Legion you consent to do right—to be true, and let it be with 
the heart, or as she beautifully puts it: ‘‘ Wish it very earnest- 
ly before signing.” 

Here is the letter from Jacob, who is not yet a member, but 
who, in the meantime, writes about himself : 

NOORDWIGH-ON-THE-SEA, July, 1880. 

DEAR FRIENDS ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SEA :—Mr. 
S—— asked me to write to you, which I gladly do; but first 
I must tell you what my name is, and where I live. [ama 
Dutch boy, called Jacob Von Heemstra, and when at home I 
am with my parents at Driebergen,a village in the prov- 
ince of Utrecht. When at school I am at aplacecalled Brum- 
men. Our director isa good man. We are sixteen boarders. 
The village of Brummen is on the road between Arnheim 
and Lutphen. We have lessons for seven hours a day, and 
three hours a day for doing our work. I have half an hour a 
day for practicing my music. Weare staying at present at 
Noordwigh, a very pleasant piace at the seaside—my parents, 
my only brother, aged nine, and myself. The other day we 
saw the life-boat of Noordwigh. It is very fine, but I hope I 
shall never see any of you in it, although I would like very 
much to see you. I cannot write any longer, but send com- 
pliments to you all. JACOB VON HEEMSTRA. 


Maggie Turrill, Mary L. Turrill, and Alice Tozzer, all of 
Cincinnati, are members of the Chautauqua Branch of the 
Legion. Their names were misspelled in the last number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Members desiring badges can send to the address given 
above. They are fifteen cents each. 


“Lend a hand,” dear young people, in the forming of new 
societies: You are each to bring at least ten, you know, into 
the ranks of the Legion. We must at work with a will if we 
are ever ‘0 roll up *‘ one thousand million—the number of the 
Happy World.”’ 


A TALK FOR CHILDREN. 


It was a bitterly cold night in mid winter; a night so cold 
and stormy as to make one feel thankful for the cemfort of 
being safely housed, and to turn one’s thought with pity to 
the poor people who had no p to shelter themselves in. 
It was ona nigbtlike this that a number of lads, belonging to a 
large homefor friendless boys, were sitting downto supper in 
their warm, comfortable dining-room. The accustomed grace 
was said, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, and .bless what 
Thou hast provided,” and then all took their places. There 
‘was one very little boy, however, that did not seem quite 
satisfied, and before he began to eat, he locked up and said, 
“Do tell me why the Lord never comes. We ask Him every 
day to sit with us, and He never comes.” ‘Dear child,”’ 
was the answer, “only believe, and youmay be sure He will 
come, for He does not despise our invitation.”’ 

“I shall set him a seat,” said the little fellow. Just at 
that moment there was a knock at the door, andin came a 
poor man, hungry and half frozen, begging for a night’s lodg- 
ing. He was made welcome ; the boys had known well what 
it was to be homeless and starving, and were glad to do all 
they could forhim. The chair stood empty for him; every 
child wanted him to have his plate, and one was grieving that 
his bed was too small fer the stranger, who was quite touched 
by so much kindness. 








The little one had been thinking hard all this time, and 
now he said, ‘‘Jesus could not come, and so He sent this 
poor man in His place. Is that it ?” 

“Yes, dear child,”? answered the teacher, ‘“‘that is just it. 
Every piece of bread, and every drink of water that we give 
to the poor, or the sick, or the prisoner, for Christ’s sake, 
we giveto Him. For He has said Himself, ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’ ”’ 

In the same way, we hear the money which is collected in 
church spoken of as “‘money given to God.’? We are told 
gladly to give what we can, whether it be much or little, be- 
cause with such gifts God is well pleased. Now, how is this 
money spent ? 

Sometimes it goes to buy food for the starving, sometimes 
to supply the wants of poor widows and orphans, and some- 
times—as on Hospital Sunday—it is given to the sick and 
suffering ; but however it may be spent it is always spent in 
giving help where help is needed; and Christ has taught us 
that whenever we give to the poor, or the sick, or the hungry, 
we are giving to Him. 

In the parable we read when the King speaks to those on 
His right hand and blesses them for having fed Him when 
He was hungry, and visited Him when He was sick, they are 
astonished, and ask when it was that they fed Him and visit- 
ed Him and clothed Him, and then the King answers them 
that every time they did good to any poor or suffering person, 
they were, without knowing it, doing good to Him. 

Sometimes we feel a wish to show our love to God, only we 
do not quite know how. These words of our Lord show us 
the way, for they teach us that we can best show our love to 
God by loving and helping those around us. Whenever we 
do a kind deed we are doing something for Christ. "When an 
elder child gives up his own wish for the sake of pleasing a 
little brother or sister, then he is pleasing Christ. When a 
child gives a gentle answer instead of an angry one; when he 
tries to make others happy, and shares his pleasures with 
those who have fewer than himself, then in all these ways he 
is showing his love, not to his friends and companions only, 
but to the Lord Jesus Himself. 

St. Paul says, ‘‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right.’’ When we obey our father and mother we 
are obeying the Lord, and it is said in another part of the 
Bible that it is ‘‘well-pleasing unto the Lord.”’ 

You know how glad we are todo anything we can for those 
we love very dearly, how anxious we are to find out ways of 
pleasing them, how proud and happy it makes us feel to be 
able to help them. Andso if we really love Christ, we shall 
be always wanting to find out new ways of serving Him, and 
shall be glad that He has put so many ways in our power. We 
shall try to do our work well, because we know that work 
heartily done is what He loves; we shall try to be obedient, 
because we know that in obeying those set over us we are 
obeying the Lord; we shall give what we can to others— 
whether it be money, or clothing, or kind words, or happi- 
ness—because we know that whatever we give for Christ’s 
sake we give to Christ, ‘ 

And all who thus seek to show their love to the King shall 
one. day be welcomed by Him into His Father’s glorious 
kingdom. ~ 
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LiGutT, sunlight I mean, is of itself useful to health ina 
direct manner. Sunlight favors nutrition; sunlight favors 
nervous function ; sunlight sustains, chemically or physically, 
the healthy state of the blood.—Dr. Richardson. 





It is not enough that we try to serve one another, to serve 
our own genezation ; we must also try to serve it according to 
the will of God. 





TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 








THE VALLEY, 


Far off there lies a dusky vale, enfolding 
A flash of living light that leaps and shines, 
And care-worn hearts grow fresh again beholding 
The foam amid the pines, 


All day the water-music drowns the singing 
Of birds whose forest-notes are clear and strong ; 
All night it plashes, falling, gurgling, ringing— 
A never-ending song, 
Often in dreams I hear that water gushing, 
And catch the glitter of its glancing lights ; 
I see the clouds in morning glory blushing 
Above the feathered heights. 


My soul leaps upward to that piny portal 

That opens ever to the boundless skies, 

And visions of the home of the immortal 
Refresh my weary eyes, 


Through life’s dark vale the living water flowing, 
Speaks of a Father’s love that cannot die ; 
And overhead the solemn splendor glowing, 
Tells of His house on high, 


In the dim valley where the gloom is deepest 
His streams of grace make glad the rock-bound sod ; 
And those lone paths where rugged heights are steepest 
Lead to the rest of God, 
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TONIC SOL-FA DEPARTMENT. 


A WorpD TO TEACHERS: 
Tonic Sol fa system into a school or a community, the first 
question to be met is sure to be “‘How isthissystem to help us 
in understanding the lines and spaces; in other words, to read 
music from the staff?” The answer is “By making you 
thoroughly familiar with music in its varied combinations of 
tune and time.”’ 
ed in various ways, which need not be specified here. Yet, 
after all explanations and arguments, there is usually a large 
amount of skepticism still left in the minds of the questioners. 
One can then only say to the doubters something like this: 


method produces many; you must have patience till you see 
the results.”” But the teacher is tempted (and this is the point 
of the present paragraph) to be too much influenced by the 
consciousness that such skepticism exists, and makes haste to 


introduce the staff sooner than his own judgment would dic-- 


tate. The universal experience of the best teachers of the sys- 


tem, haslong settled the fact that much more rapid progress will | arbeY : 
| teacher’s path they will last long. 
be madeintheend'by confining the practicetothe beautifuland | aerate riciny Ant loc Brae Be. 


natural Sol-fa method tillthe minds of the pupilsare thoroughly 
familiar with a great variety of musical effects. Then the use 
of the staff can be easily taught; if introduced sooner, it will 
only confuse the mind and hinder progress. Let.the teacher 
make a special note of the following statement: Tbnie Sol-fa 
bears very much the same relation to the staff notation, that talk- 
ing does to reading. 

Suppose a child, when learning to read, had to be taught 
the mearfing of each word, as well as its written or printed 
sign. How laborious and painful, not to say hopeless, would 
be the process? Yet this is precisely the old method of learn- 
ing to read music. The pupil basno knowledge of tones, 
as tones (familiarity with certain combinations of tones in 
tunes or melodies, will not givethis knowledge) and his mind is 
burdened, from the beginning, with the double effort of learn- 
ing the tones and the complicatedsystem by which they are rep- 
resented. This is more than the majority are able to accom- 


This thought can be enlarged and illustrat- | parts of the country, will confer a favor by reporting from 


| time to time the results of their efforts. 





plish, and the result is that they never become readers of 
musie. Tonic Sol-fa teaches tones, in every relation and in 
all combinations of rhythmic form. It gives the learner his. 
vocabulary; when this is once gained, the work is as good as 
accomplished. To teach the staff is easy when that which it 
represents is already inthe mind. Tonic Sol-fa is rapidly 
gaining valuable adherents in various parts of the country. 
Among them may be mentioned F. H. Pease, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and E. P. Andrews, of the Xenia College, Xenia, Ohio. 
These namesare well known in the musical world, and their 
acceptance of the Tonic Sol-fa system and methods will have 
much weight in leading others to investigate the subject. One 
thing is certain, no one who gives the system a fair trial is. 
ever tempted to return to the old way; it would be like giving 
up the railway, with its speed and comfort, for theold fasuion- 
ed stage coach. The world does not move in that direction 
at the present day. 

It is amusing to observe how, involuntarily, the thought 
springs up in the mind of every musician, when Sol-fa is first. 
presented, that it is intended to supplant the staff notation. 


| «What a pity!’ they say, ‘The universal notation! The stan- 


| dard notation of the world! 


No movement can prosper long, 


| however attractive it may seem at the outset, if it interferes 
| with the universally established method of representing mu- 


| sic. 


? 


Now, it has been stated not less than a million times, from 


| first to last, that Sol-fa is not intended to supplant the staff 


| notation. 
| 


It has been called a help, a key, a stepping-stone, 


| a commentary, everything but an enemy; yet it is in that 


| light that the uninitiated insist upon regarding it. 


They al- 


| low themselves’to be so blinded by the fear as to be deterred 
| trom using the greatest help to musical study and the promo- 


In undertaking to introduce the | 


tion of musical intelligence that the world has ever seen. But 


| the prejudice is now melting away most rapidly. The system 
| is gaining ground as fast as could be wished. The time is 
| not very far distant when its value will be universally recog- 
| nized. 


| 





T..e friends who are experimenting with Sol-fa in various 


Do not be afraid to: 
The Tonic Sol-fa system may be 
It has had to- 


speak of discouragements. 
said to have been born of discouragements. 


| push its way through successive layers of prejudice, musical 
“The old method produces but few readers, and the new | J 4 pre} : : 


social, professional and commercial. The struggle which has 
been titanic in England, is reproduced in this country, but on 
a much smaller seale, for two reasons; in ‘the first place the 
American capacity for prejudice is much less than the En- 
glish, and in the next place we have the perfect success of the 


| English experiment as a figgl and convincing proof of the 





value of the system. If there are discouragements in the 
A few lessons will 
satisfy pupils and their friends that Tonic Sol-fa leads to a 
kuowledge of music which few have heretofore thought 
themselves capable of possessing. 

Again we say, let us hear of yotr work, and if difficult 
or doubtful points arise, do not hesitate to ask questions. 
Send lettersto T. F. Seward, Orange, N. J. 


__ 





THE antichristiaa revolution that came to a head in France- 
in the last century abolished Sundays, and in the name of lib- 
erty made men work without rest all their lives through. 
France groans under that wound still. 


TuaAr is the true life—the life of active employment, what- 
ever be the work God has given you to do, and the station he 


has appointed you to fill. I repeat, the busy, active life is- 
always the happy one.—Dr. Macduff. 
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EDITORIAL OUTLOOK. 


Amone the changes of the past month, we have these very 
important ones to announce in the business department of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HER- 
ALD. First, Mr. M. Bailey, who has been the publisher for the 
past five years, sold his interest in both publications to the 
present editor on the fifth day of October, and ceased to be 
publisher as well as a member of the firm. Second, the busi- 
ness office has been removed from Jamestown, N. Y., to 
Meadville, Pa., where THE CHAUTAUQUAN is printed by 
Messrs. Hempstead & Co., the gentlemen who perform the 
remarkable feat every August of printing the ASSEMBLY 
DAILy HERALD in the woods at Chautauqua. Our business 
office and printing establishment are now brought close to- 
gether in the same city, an arrangement we have long desir, 
ed, but which has become a necessity at last in order to des- 
patch the largely increasing business of both the subscription 
and printing offices. 

Mr. J. H. Lenhart, of Meadville, Pa., will hereafter have 
charge of the business department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and ASSEMBLY HERALD. He is qualified by a large expe- 
rience in banking, by natural habit, and long intercourse with 
men in the business world, to fill the position with satisfac- 
tion to all who may have business to transact with the firm. 
All letters on business connected with either publication 
should be addressed, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Meadville, Pa. 

Tue Teachers’ Retreat constitutes an unique feature of 
Chautauqua, and its increasing popularity is shown by the 
fact that the attendance in this department this year was in- 
creased four-fold. The whole number of students in attend- 
ance was 133, representing seventeen states. It evidentiy 
supplies a felt want and will doubtless show a largely increas- 
ed patronage in the future. The many attractions at Chau- 
tauqua of an intellectual charactercannot fail to draw thither 
yearly a large number of the teachers of the country, both of 
those engaged in the public schools and also of those connect- 
ed with the higher institutions of learning. It was indeed a 
happy thought to organize this new department, and thus en- 
able the many teachers who spend the whole or part of their 
vacation at Chautauqua to utilize the period devoted to rest 
and recreation in perfecting themselves in their sphere of la- 
bor. A number of eminent teachers delivered able and in- 
structive lectures on topics of vital importance in the art of 
teaching. Fifty of these lectures were delivered during the 
session of 1880, on as many different topics and specialties. 
This fact is indicative of the great variety of instruction im- 
parted in this department, and which cannot fail to be of great 
advantage to all who attend. After each lecture opportunity 
was afforded for asking questions in reference to difficult 
points in teachers’ work. A regular teachers’ conference is 
to be introduced into this department for mutual inquiry and 
advisement concerning topics of general interest and impor- 
tance to teachers. Such a conference cannot fail to be both 
beneficial and interesting. 

One of the most commendable features of the last session of 
the teachers’ school, was the prominence given to the discus- 
sion of the teaching of English literature, and the facilities af 

. forded, especially by means of the lectures of Prof. J. H. Gil- 
more, of Rochester, N. Y., for acquiring information on this 
most interesting topic. Our colleges and universities have 
been slow in waking up to the importance of this matter, and 
but few, if any of them, allot to the department of English 
literature the prominence it deserves in the course of instruc- 
tion. Hence it frequently happens that college graduates 
who have spent years in the study of the works of the most 
eminent writers of Latin or Greek, know but very little 
about the masterpieces of English literature, and are utterly 
incapable of rendering a critical judgment on what they read 








in their mother tongue. It is high time that this unfortunate 
mistake should be corrected, and that the study of English 
erature should receive the attention which its importance de- 
mands, in all the institutions of learning in our land. 

THE School of Languages at Chautauqua, although so re- 
cently established, has already achieved marked success. The 
whole number of students in attendance at the session of 1880: 
was 161, a larger number than is to be found in the halls of 
many of the schools of learning in the land. The 
cosmopolitan character of Chautauqua is shown by the fact 
that this body of students contained representatives from fif- 
teen States. The classes were not composed of beginners or 
amateurs only, but college professors, teachers in seminaries, 
academies and public schools, and graduates of leading col- 
leges availed themselves of the opportunities offered, in order,. 
if possible,to qualify themselves more perfectly for their work. 
The great success which has been achieved in this department 
of the Chautauqua course of instruction is largely due to the 
selection of teachers of well-known ability and efficiency, and 
who are enthusiastically devoted to their work. A better 
corps of instructors it would be difficult to find. Prof. T. T. 
Timayenis, Ph. D.,of New York; Prof. R.S. Holmes, A. M., 
of Auburn; Prof. J. H. Worman, A. M.,of Brooklyn; Prof. 
A. 8S. Cook, A. M., of John Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
and Prof. A. Lalande, A. M., of New York, constitute the 
faculty of the School of Language. Such an array of talent 
would grace the linguistic department of any university in the 
land. 

A significant fact is revealed when we compare 
the number of pupils studying the different lan- 
guages. The class in Greek numbered 36; in Latin 52; in 
Anglo-Saxon and Shaksperean Literature 61; in French 67; 
aud in German 97. It is thusseen that the whole body of stu- 
dents save one were engaged in the study of the modern lan- 
guages. This fact clearly indicates the intellectual tenden- 
cies of the age when left unrestrained by prescribed college 
curriculums. We would not by any means, even if it were in 
our power, disparage the study of the ancient classics, but 
every student knows full well that Germany leads the world 
to-day in philosophical and critical thought, and that her pro- 
found scholars are the ultimate authority on almost all dis; 
puted questions. These fountains of knowledge can only be 
reached by acquiring a knowledge of the German tongue. 
Translations will not suffice, inasmuch as the delicate distine- 
tions of meaning conveyed by difference of word-termination, 
and which constitutes this language the most fitting vehicle 
for the conveyance of philosophical thought, are often utterly 
lost in construing. A knowledge of the French language is 
equally important. Quotations from eminent French writers 
abound in the current literature of the day, and their apt and 
expressive phrases are often utterly untranslatable. The three 
languages that dominate the realm of thought to-day are 
English, German and Freneh. 

a sh RE Lae 

THE circular announcement of the Chautauqua School of 
Languages for the year 1881 is already before us. This paper 
sets forth the object, gives the terms, and contains various 
other items concerning the school. We wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the avowed object of this language school, 
as set forth in this announcement. A single clause contains 
these words: ‘‘ To make teachers and others familiar with the 
‘natural method’ of teaching both the ancient and modern 
languages, and to increase popular interest in philological 
studies.” There is a pertinent association of ideas in this 
statement. No other method, in any true sense, ever can rival 
it in thisregard. This method begets popular interest because 
itis natural. It is perfectly correct to say that double the 
number is engaged in the study of language, in this country, 
since the introduction of the ‘‘ natural method.’’? While it is 
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still true that there is no short-cut nor easy way to proficiency 
in any tongue, yet this method according to nature has done 
away with the old time drudgery, by giving an attraction to 
the study hitherto unknown. The student feels the language 
begin to live and breathe as soon as he begins to study. By no 
other method can that desirable result, the ability to converse 
in the foreign tongues, be attained. It is object teaching. It 
employs all the excellent features of that unrivalled system. 


The learner is taught to associate the name with the thing, | 
| plied to the great work itself. We heartily endorse the en- 
| terprise and wish for it the largest success. 

The tongue is trained to rapid, easy, almost involuntary ut- | 
terance. There are thousands who read the foreign languages | 


quality or action. His memory is thus aided and strength- 
ened. 


who, for want of tongue-training, stammer and stumble if 


from the beginning. By steady growth a large and practical 
vocabulary is soon acquired. 


rather than learned by rote. The student. mastering a lan- 
guage by this method is a good translator, for he has a larger 
vocabulary and better at his command. We believe that with 
this method applied to the study of all languages the term 


seeks to give the best things in the best ways. Experience is 
demonstrating the ‘“‘ natural method” to be the best of all 


ways. 
-————_—_@#e 


be proud of the course pursued by Mrs. President Hayes, who 
has utterly disregarded the harmful precedents of the past, and 
has banished all intoxicating drinks from her table. Such an 
example in high places cannot fail to exercise a salutary in- 
fluence on the temperance sentiment of the country at large, 
and will doubtless greatly contribute to check the pernicious 


‘would have persuaded her to sacrifice principle to custom and 


moral mottoes of the day, ‘‘I must do what is right, God 


ican woman was governed by this maxim, the moral condition 


of our country would be greatly improved. We only give ut- | 


terance to the sentiment of all moral and religious persons in 


firm adherence to the right.” 

In order to manifest their appreciation of such, unwavering 
devotion to temperance principles, The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of which Miss Frances E. Willard is 


to Mrs. Hayes, and invite all temperarce people everywhere, 


irrespective of party, sect and organization, to contribute lib- | for October and November, so that we are prepared to. supply 


| alarge demand. To our surprise, we have received several 


erally for this purpose. After careful consideration it has 
been determined te give the testimonial a two-fold form. In 


the first place a life-sized portrait of Mrs. Hayes will-be paint- | i pe aah . + 
ed for the presidential mansion by one of the best artists of | the O. L. 8..0., subscribe for Tas Caagrayquan P",) WG 


the country, so that the throngs that annually gather at the 


Capitol may have a perpetual reminder of the fidelity to prin- | 


ciple displayed by Mrs. Hayes while occupying the White 
House. This picture will be engraved, and copies of it will be 
sent to all persons who contribute five dollarg to the testimo- 
nial. Then in case the subscriptions exceed the cost of the 
picture, it is designed to use the surplus as a nucleus of a 
much-needed fund, to be named in honor of Mrs. Hayes, the 
interest of which will be devoted to procuring and circulating 
total abstinence literature. It is desired that at least ten 








thousand dollars be realized for this purpose. All the temper. 
ance societies of the land should heartily co-operate in this 
good undertaking, and the religious press would greatly facil. 
tate the enterprise by calling attention to the worthy design 
of the Un1on. All moneys should be sent by check or postal 
order to Miss Esther Pugh, treasurer of the commission, No. 
54 Bible House, New York City. Asno member of the com. 


| mission makes any charge for services rendered, the people 


may rest assured that their contributions will be entirely ap- 


Pror. L. H. Eaton, of Allegheny City, gave a very inter- 





| esting detailed report of a recent meeting of the Pittsburg C. 
they attempt to utter in a colloquial way the simplest sen- | . ~ . . 


tence. The ‘‘natural method”’ is practice in correct speaking | 


L. 8. C., in the Pittsburg Times. We quote the following : 
The outlook of the ‘‘Circle” is exceedingly bright. Indeed 
its growth has been something remarkable. During the past 


ow ee : | two years over seventeen thousand have been added to its 
The principles of grammar are not ignored, but are absorbed | 


membership, and ‘‘sub-Circles” have been established in every 
State and Territory in the Union, and even far away Alaska 


| and the British Isles are forming ‘‘Circles.’’ Since a mission- 
| ary from Siberia has during a short stay in the United States 


| united with it, probably upon his return Chautauqua will 
** dead language ’? must become a misnomer. It is adapted to | 7 es . 


use in large as well as small classes. All its cardinal featureg | 
may be used in a class of a hundred students. Chautauqua | 


plant her banner amid Siberia’s snows, and thus ‘‘Circle”’ after 
‘*Circle” will be formed until they encircle the globe. 
Letters containing application for information as to the for- 


| mation of sub-Circles, are pouring into headquarters at the 
| rate of from two to three hundred per day, requiring four cor- 


respondents to answer them. The Pittsburg branch has a 


’ | membership of over five hundred, which will probably be 
EVERY advocate of temperance in the country has reason to | 


doubled the coming year. The ministers of most the churches 
are enlisting their congregations in its spread with very grati- 


| fying results. A ‘Circle’? was formed in the North avenue 
| church with fifty members to start with. 


One of the most prominent and interesting features of the 
meeting next year will be the “Query Box,’ a receptacle for 


, : 7 , are | stumbling blocks to be removed by some member of the Soci- 
social custom of offering wine and other intoxicating bever- | 


ages to guests on holidays, and at social entertainments. Her | 
noble ansyer to all the arguments and entreaties of those who | 


ety. The association now has an organ of its own—TuHs 
CHAUTAUQUAN, a neat forty-eight page magazine, devoted to 
its interests, and numbering among its contributors the fore- 


2 Gee re , | most thinkers of the day. Next summer arrangements will 
social usages in high life, is worthy of taking rank among the | be made to take five or six hundred Pittsburg members to 


| Chautauqua. 
will také care of the rest,”? has been her unvarying reply to | a 


all the proposals of time-serving expediency. If every Amer- | 


=" 
>< 


THE October number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN was delayed 
in getting to press, by causes we could not control, until after 
the first of the month. This delayed the mailers in getting it 





: | into the mails, and th f ‘ ib- 
the land when we say, ‘‘God bless this noble woman in her ; am, and there was. atnage Raper of aut anbenle 


ers who had good reason to complain because their new month- 
ly visitor did not appearearlier. We are now well organized 


| for attending to two lines of business with promptness and 
| despatch. First, for printing and sending out THE CHAU- 


President, has determined to prepare a suitable testimonial FAUQUAM to our subscribers by..Synient of She mantie,..: fee- 


ond, for receiving the names of new subscribers and furnish- 
ing back numbers. We have published very large editions 


inquiries by mail to this effect—‘*Can persons not members of 


answer, yes—a thousand times, yes—send to us your names, 
and we will send to you THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to 
every member of the C. L. S. C., and as days of devout prayer 
for the furtherance of the objects of this society. On these 
days all members are urgently invited to read the literary or 
scriptural selections indicated, to collect some facts about the 
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authors whose birthdays are thus commemorated, and to in- 
voke the blessing of our Heavenly Father upon this attempt to 
exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice in His works. 
The selections to be read on the memorial days are published 
(by Phillips & Hunt, and by Hitchcock & Walden) in a small 
volume—Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 7, ‘‘ Memorial Days.” 
Price, 10 cents. 

1. Opening Day. October 1. 

[The chapel bell at Chautauqua will ring at noon, October 
1, and on every other “ Memorial Day’ during the year. 
Wherever they may be, true Chautauquans can hear its echoes.] 

2. Bryant’s Day. November 3. 

3. Special Sunday. November, second Sunday. 

4. Milton’s Day. December 9. 

5. College Day. January, last Thursday. 

6. Special Sunday. February, second Sunday. 

7. Shakspeare’s Day. April 23. 

8. Addison’s Day. May 1. 

9. Special Sunday. May, second Sunday. 

10. Special Sunday. July, second Sunday. 

11. Inauguration Day. August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday. Anniversary of C. L. 8. C., at Chautauqua. 

12. St. Paul’s Day. August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. Anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove 
at Chautauqua. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


SHALL THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES BE TAUGHT TOGETHER 
IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL ? 





1. It is the order of nature, and therefore proper. God has 
given woman to be the helper, the friend and companion of 
man. He unites them inthe family. In this relationship 


they share each other’s pursuitsand promote eavn other’s ad- 


vancement. We infer that God designs that they should be 
always associated in all that is reputable. As the race retro- 
graded from its original innocence this sympathy and compan- 
ionship has been broken. Woman has been degraded from 
her position bythe side of man as his friend and helper, to an 
inferior level. The more marked this retrogression, the more 
marked the separation of the sexes in sympathy and mutual 
esteem. Civilization and culture do much to reinstate woman, 
but it is the religion of Christ alone which readjusts these re- 
jationships and raises woman to her true dignity and honor. 
Thus the co-education of, the sexes in the family, for which 
Nature has made provision, very properly comes to be the 
order in secular schools, at least in early life, while eminent 
educators advocate the same for the seminary and university. 
Even Plato said ‘*men and women are to have a common way 
of life, common education ; always, in all things,.women are 
to share with the men. In so doing they will act 
for the best, and will not violate but preserve the natural 
relation of the sexes.” 
ihesitate to adopt methods already shown to be in harmony 
with the teachings of history, of Nature and of grace. 

2. The interest of the class exercises will thereby be in- 
creased. The mental characteristics of either sex are mark- 
ed. Man’s stronger will and greater boldness of thought need 
woman’s affectional nature, her tenderness and moral sensi- 
bility, to balance them. In religious study, these respective 
traits may be developed in harmony with mutual advantage. 
Different aspects of truth will be seen from their different 
standpoints. Freely discussed, these will enlarge the scope of 
each lesson, and so make Bible study more attractive. Young 
men are usually more courageous and outspoken than young 
ladies in communicating ideas. There will thus be likely to 
bea healthful spur on theone hand, and a wholesome restraint 
from undue boldness on the other. A mutual stimulus to 
self-improvement can be gained and an emulative spirit 


Surely Christian instructors need not’ 





awakened, which, within certain bounds, is both proper and 
useful. 

3. It is believed that bringing young ladies and young gen- 
tlemen together in the same class for religious instruction 
will exert an elevating and refining influence upon both. The 
true aim and design of the Sunday-school is not only to in- 
struct in religious knowledge but to exert a moulding influ- 
ence on the social life of the community. Young men in 
their daily vocations, removed from intercourse with the gen- 
tler sex and accustomed to the rough jostle of the world, are 
apt to be lacking in those refinements of manner which are 
pleasing in society. When introduced to the social circle, a 
painful embarrassment is often felt even by those who possess 
culture, but whose associations have been with their own 
sex. Their thoughts are too much self-centered ; they do not 
understand and sympathize enough in the sphere of the other 
sex to beat ease with them. But, accustomed to associate 
with them from week to week in common study, this barrier 
will be done away. Some writer has said, ‘‘It is the chief 
study of woman to perfect man.’’ Familiar association, then 
—especially under the hallowed restraint of religious study— 
ought to do something to impart or to quicken in young men 
the graces in character and manners which are attributed 
more largely to the female sex. But is there not arefining in- 
fluence to be gained by young women? Will she not, also, 
coming into the realms of manly thought, be lifted above 
the ignoble pursuits in which too many lives are frittered 
away, and be led to reach after, to comprehend and enter 
into sympathy with ali the higher interests of society ? 

4. This union will tend to improve the intercourse of the 
young outside the school. Out of these Sunday-school fellow- 
ships will ripen pure friendships. The blessed instruction 
and influence of the Sunday-school, which tends. to make 
rich, noble and pure characters, also tends to make them 
pleasing to each other. The pursuits and modes of life of 
young men and young women are usually so diverse that 
when they now and then meet, they have, perhaps, no topic of 
common interest, and so their conversation is commonplace— 
the gossip of the day, with its frivolities and amusements. The 
young man in his gallantry feels that he must converse on 
themes which may be unfamiliar if not distasteful to him ; but 
if associated as classmates, they have at least one topic of 
thought and conversation, and this will be likely to lead to 
others. Thus gradually the lost art of conversation may be re- 
deemed ‘‘to irrigate,” as a sprightly writer says, ‘“‘the arid 
wastes of modern society with the sparkling waters of a 
younger age.”” As the friendships of the young come to be of 
higher tone, they will respect each other more, and seeking to 
win respect from each other will strive to improve themselves 
personally. Their character will thus be elevated, their 
hearts warmed, their minds stored, their manners refined, and 
kindness and courtesy infused into their intercourse. 

5. The spiritual and material prosperity of the Sunday- 
school will be promoted by this union. The school will be 
made more homogeneous, more like a family, which is an or- 
ganic unit. By this classing together of lads and misses, the 
family life will be projected into the school. It-will be pleas- 
ant to the pupils,for there is, as one has remarked,an “‘instinct 
for the society of the opposite sex, inborn, implanted by the 
Creator.” This may be regulated, cultivated and easily devel- 
oped ; and an esprit du corps may be awakened which shall 
bind the class in strong bonds to each other and to the school. 
The school is better organized for outside work. It has power 
and momentum. The personal friendship formed may espe- 
cially become the basis of Christian endeavor. It has been 
said that woman is more susceptible of moral impressions 
than the other sex ; it may be added that the calls of religion 
also find a readier response in her heart. If the girls of the 
class are won to Christ, their influence will be great over 
their associates. During the revival in East Boston a band 
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of young ladies made up a list of seventeen young men for 
whose salvation they felt special anxiety. The knowledge 
they had of their personal life, tastes and possibilities of use- 
fulness, gave, of course, a definite urgency to their interces- 
sions. Unitedly they pleaded for their salvation. One young 
man after another yielded to Christ till the whole circle of 
seventeen were brought into the kingdom of grace to become 
in the kingdom of glory the joy and the crown of those whose 
earthly friendships had become at once the preparative and 
pledge of an unbroken fellowship in heaven. 

We close, therefore, by repeating our hearty affirmative re- 
sponse to the question. We believe it wise to teach the sexes 
together in all the classes, making for convenience, gradation 
of age the basis rather than the distinction of sex. This (1), 
it is the order of Nature, as seen in the organic unity of fam- 
ily, which is the first school and true type of all schools; (2), 
Because class exercises may be increased in interest where 
this method is adopted, the views of truth be enlarged and a 
healthful emulation awakened. Because (3), of the refining 
influence exerted by mutual intercourse while in the school; 
and (4), Because of the elevating effect it has on the social re- 
lationship outside the school. Because (5), the integral unity 
of the school is best maintained by this method, and so its 
highest material and spiritual prosperity secured. 


*¢ What God has joined together 
Let no man put asunder.’’ 


Chautauqua School of Languages, 1881. 


1. TIME, 


1881, and continue until Thursday, August 18. 


, 2. OBJECT. 


make teachers and others familiar with the “natural method” 
of teaching both the ancient and modern languages, and to in 
crease popular interest in philological studies. Children’s classes 
will also be organized for the illustration of teaching by the 
‘natural method.”’ 


3. TERMS. 


The payment of $12 will secure instruction in one language at 
Chautauqua for six weeks ; $15 in two languages for the same 
time. The payment of $15 per annum will constitute a person a 


“corresponding member” of theC. 8. L. This will entitle him | 
to the six week’s instruction in one language and a monthly | 


correspondence during the year with the professor ; $18 wiil 


constitute him a ‘‘corresponding member,” and will entitle | 


him to six week’s instruction at Chautauqua in two languages 


and a monthly correspondence with the professors. . Persons | 


desiring to “correspond” during the coming year may at any 
time forward $3 to Miss J. E. Bulkley, Plainfield, N. J., to 
whom all reports or questions on difficulties must be sent, and 
such communications will be forwarded from the central office 
to the several professors by the 10th of each month. Answers 
will be returned by the professors to the central office and 
thence sent to the students, 


4, TEACHERS. 


Teachers who stand pre-eminent in their several departments 
have been selected for this institution. 


5. ATTRACTIONS. 


Soirées conversazioni, lectures in French and German, and 
lectures on the literature of the several languages, normal 











class exercises for the benefit of teachers, sessions of the ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua Teachers’ Retreat,’’ the annual ‘‘ Chautauqua Assem- 
bly,” the ‘‘Chautauqua Foreign Missionary Institute ;’” 
special classes in Elocution, English Literature, Shakspeare, 
Philosophy, Clay Modeling, Art, Music, etc., etc., render the 
Chautauqua superior to every other School of Languages. 


6. ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Board can be secured at reasonable rates at the hotel (which 
has passed into new hands since August last) and at cottages. 
on the grounds. Good board may be had at from $5 a week 
upward. Correspond with A. K. Warren, Esq., Mayville, 
New York. 

7. FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Communications addressed to Miss J. E. BuLKLEY, Plain- 
field, N. J., asking for further information will receive at- 
tention. 


HALF-CULTURE IN GERMANY. 


It all looks plausible. Is it not disgraceful that we should 
enter a railway carriage, and not know how the locomotive is 
constructed; that we should senda telegram, and have no idea. 
of electricity ; that we should strike a match, and be quite ig- 
norant of the nature of sulphur and phosphorus ? But do we 
not permit ourselves to walk without a study of statics; to hear 


| without acoustics ; to see without optics ; to breathe without 
| any knowledge of the component parts of the air, or what is- 
| perhaps worse, of the structure of the lungs? And why 
| should we not make ourselves familiar with the process of 
| digestion, the circulation of the blood, the secretory and as- 

The third annual session of the Chautauqua School of Lan- | 
guages will open at Chautauqua, N. Y., on Thursday, July 7, | 


similatory organs ? Whynot master the whole of physiology ? 
Where is the line to be drawn? It would be as just to say, 
and it often is said, that it isa shame a young man who will 


| soon be in possession of a vote should know nothing of the 
| constitution of his country and of the laws under which he 
It is the object of the Chautauqua School of Languages to | 
| simplest matters? Quick, then, let us add a little civil law 
| toour school courses. and criminal Jaw and procedure as. 


lives. Why should he be obliged to consult a lawyer on the 


well, for may not one of the pupils be summoned to serve’ on 
ajury ? Why not add a complete system of jurisprudence ? 
But how can time be found to learn even the elements of all 
the arts and sciences on which our complex civilization rests? 
And where are weto top? Might,not lessons in the art of 
love be advantageous to some; or is that a less important 
matter than law and medicine ? What we need is, I repeat, 
the courage to accept our ignorance even of elementary things. 
It is enough if we receive such an education as will enable 
us eventually to understand those elements as soonas they are 
explained to us by men who have made them a subject of 
special study. All that goes beyond this is their business,. 
and if we ever wish, or it is requisite for us to follow it out, 
we can do so better and more quickly in later life than at. 
school.—The Contemporary Review. 
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AN “odd” person. How often one hears the word, and gen- 
erally in a tone of depreciation, as if it implied a misfortune 
or a disgrace, or both. Which it does, when the oddity or ec- 
centricity is not natural but artificially assumed, as is fre- 
quently the case. Of all forms of egotism, that of being in- 
tentionally peculiar is the most pitiful. The man who is- 
always putting himself in an attitude, physical or moral, in 
order that the world may stare at him; striving to make him- 
self different from other folks under the delusion that differ- 
ence constitutes superiority—-such a man merits, and generally 
gets, only contempt. 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 


Circle. 
1.—AIM. 


The new organization aims to promote habits of yr and study in 
pature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in connection 
with the routine of daily iife, (especially among those whose education- 
al advantages have been limited,) so as to secure to them the college 
student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to develop the 
habit of close, connected, persistent thir king. 


2.—METHODS. 


P It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shall be indicated, by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and ‘‘students’ 
sessions” at Chautauqua, and by written reports and examinations. 


3.—COURSE OF StTuDyY. 


The course of study prescribed by the C. L. S.C. shall cover a period 

of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Each year’s Course of Sitwly will be considered the ‘‘First Year’ for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third or fourth of the four years’ 
course. For example, ‘the class of 1884,” instead of beginning October, 
1880, with the same studies which were pursued in 1479 40 by ‘‘tne class 
of 1883,’’ will fall in with ‘the class of ’8&,’’ and take for their first year 
the second year’s course Of the ’83 class. The first year for “the class of 
1883” will thus in due time become the fourth year for “the class of 
1884. 


5.—-STUDIES FOR 1880-81. 


The Course for 1880-81 comprises readings in: I. History—General 
and Ecclesiastical. II. PHysicaL Science. III. LITERATURE— 
Ancient and Modern. IV. THEOLOGY. 

The following is the scheme more fully developed: 

I. History.—1. General—History of the World. 2 Special—“An- 
cient Biographies.” 3. Ecclesiastical—‘‘Outlines of Church History.” 

IIl_ PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—1. Outlines. 2 Special Lectures. 

III. LITERATURF.—1. The Art of Speech. 2. Ancient Classics. 
8. Modern English Classics. 

IV. THEOLUGY.—2. The Story of Pentecost. 1. 

The ‘‘required”’ books are as follows: 

1. THE CHAUTAUQUAN,* a monthly magazine, containing a 
large portion of tue “required” reading. Ten numbers for the 
year. Price, $1 a year. 
ville, Pa. 

Ancient en pel Alexander Price. % cents. 
all the books address PHiLLIPS & HuNT, New York, or WAL- 
DEN & STOWE, Cincinnati or Chicago.] 
Outlines of Church History. Bishop Hurst. 
Hupatia Charles Kingsley. 
Edition.) 

The Art of Speech. Dr. L. T. Townsend. Price, 50 cents. 
Readings from Ancient Classics—(Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cicero.) Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 25. Price, 10 cents. 
[Ready certainly Marcb 1 18%1.] 

Chautauqua Library of English History and Literature. Vols. 2. 3, 
and 4. rice, 70 cents each vol. [Ready certainly March 1. 1881.] 
The Tongue of Fire. Rev. Wm. Arthur. Price in cloth, 50 cents; 
Paper, 35 cents. 

The following is the distribution of the subjects and bouks through the 
year. 


Natural Theology. 


Price, 50 cents. 


October and November. 
(Ch. stands for ‘The Chautauquan.’”’} 
History of the World, (Ch.) 
Cyrus and Alexander, ( Abbott.) 
December 


History of the World, (Ch.) Origin of Natiors, (Ch.) Church History, 


(Hurst.) Hypatia, (Kingsley.) 
January and February. 
History of the World, (Ch.) Origin of Nations. (Ch.) Tongue of Fire, 
(Arthur.) Short Studies in Natural Theology. By the Archbishop 
of York, Joseph Cook, and others, (Ch.) Conversations on Creation, 


(Ch.) 
March. 


History of the World,(Ch.) The Artof Speech, (Townsend.) 
ings from Homer, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Virgil. 
Creation, (Ch.) 

April. 


History of the World, (Ch.) Stadies in Physical Science: 
Dr. C. W. Cushing; and introductory Science Primer, by Huxley. Ed 
ited by Prof. 8. A. Lattimore, (Ch.) Conversations on Creation, (Ch.) 
Readings from Standard Authors: Addison, Burns, and Tennyson, (Ch-) 

May. 

History of the World, (Ch.) Studies in Physical Science: Lectures 
on Motion and Life, by Prof. Helman, (Ch ) 
Blood, by Dr. Keen, (Ch.) Readings from Standard Authors: 
Macaulay, and Washington Irving, (Ch.) 

June. 


English History and Literature, (Chautauqua Library.) - Studies in 
Physical Science: tures on the Place of Science in a Symmetri- 
cal Culture; and Common Sense in Hygiene, by Prof. S, A. Lattimore, 
(Ch.) Review of the Year. 


THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES. 
Persons whe desire to read more extensively in the lines of study for 
*Some of our students may prefer to use “‘books”’ rather than a magazine like the 


Cuautauguan, (which is in shape and style like the “Franklin Square Library.” 
Concerning this we wish to say; 1. That neitherthe C. L. S. C., nor any one of its 
Officers has the slightest financial interest in the CHAUTAUQUAN. 2. Thatthe CHav- 
TAUQUAN is published to meet a wide-spread demand for ‘“‘very cheap literature.” 
Many of the members of the C. L.S. C. are poor. The saving of two or three dollars 
ayear in books to them is animportant consideration. 3. That much useful reading 
outside of the “‘required”’ course, and_many items concerning ‘‘Chautauqua,’’ inter- 
esting to all members of the C. L.S. C., must appear in the CHaurauQuan. 4. That 
if persons prefer “books” to the periodical, the following will be accepted instead of 
the reading contained in the CHAUTAUQUAN: 

An Outline of General History. By M. E. Thalheimer. 

Origin of Nations. By Rawlinson. 

Pater Mundi. (1 vol.) By Dr. E. F. Burr. 

New Physics. By J. Dorman Steele. (Or other text-book on this subject.) 

For prices of these ks, address Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, N- Y., or Wal- 
den & Stowe, Cincinnati or Chicago. 


Gibbon, 





| qua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the 
| $.C. 


Price 15 cents. (Franklin Square 


Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations, (Ch.) | cure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C 


| Special Sunday 
| son’s Day 

|} July iz it 
| day. 


The Cireulation of the. 





1880-81 are expected to read, in addition to the “required” books for the 
year, the following: 

Manual! of Ancient History. M. E. Thalheimer. 

Méedigeval and Modern History. M. E. Thalheimer. 
oon wones J History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. J. 

le uacker ae 

A Short History of Natural Science. A.B. Buckley. 

Church History. Dr. Hlackburn. 

Persons «dding these to the required course will receive at the time of 
their graduation the “White Seal of 1880-81” attached to their diplomas. 

9.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons desiring to unite with theC L. S.C. should forward answers 
to the following questions to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N J. 
The class graduating in 1884 will begin the study of the lessons required 
October, 180 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address—with eounty and State. 

3. Are you married or sine le? 

4. Whatis your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty 
and forty, or forty «nd fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 

5. If married, how many children living under the age of sixteen 
years ?# 

6. What is your occupation ? 

7. With what relizious denomination are you connected ? 

8. Do yeu, after mature deliberation, resolve to prosecute the four” 
years’ course of study presented by the C. L. 8. C.? 

. Do you promises to give an average of four hours a week, from 
October 1 to July 1, to the reading and stud. required by this course? 

1¢. How much more than the time specified do you hope to give to- 
this course of study? 


10 —TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of #0 minute.’ reading each week day will enable the 
student im nine months to complete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probs«bly be spent by many pereons. and for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
will be indieated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy themes 
during one’s secular teil will lighten labor, brighten iife, and develop~ 
power. 

11.—EXAMINATIONS. 

Theannnal examinations will be held at the homes of the members, 
and in writiog. Lists of questions will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the “Committee on Examination” can judge 


Address “The Chautauquan,” Mead- | whether or not they have read thoughtfully the books required. 


{For 


12. -ATTFNDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA, 
Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at ane 
Persons whohave never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the ad- 
vantages, dip'oma, and honors of the “Circle.” 
13.—QUARTERLY REPORTS. 
Postal card banks for three quarterly reports will be furnished all 
members, These will indicate the number of pages read, the time- 


| Spent in reading, ete. 


14.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Tadividuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8. C. alone, but 


| their efforts will be greatiy facilitated by securing a “local circle” of 
| two or mere persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible, read 


together, “On verse on the subjects of study. arrange for occasional lec- 


| tures by local talent, org» nize a library. a museum, # laborat ry, etc. 
| Al that is necessary for the establishmentof such ‘‘local circles” is to 


eet. report organ zation to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., and then 
prosecute the course of study in such @ Way as seems most likely to se- 


15.— MEMORIAL DAYs. - 

Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to every mem. 
ber ofthe C L.S. ©., and as days of devout prayer for the furtherance 
of the objects of this society. On thesedays all members are*urgentl, 
invited o read the literary or scriptural selections indicated, to col- 
lect some facts about the authors whose birthvays are thus commemo- 
rated, and to invoke the biessing of our heavenly Father upon this at- 


| tempt toexalt his w rd, and to understand and rejoice in his works. 
| The selections to be r-#d on the memorial days are 
Read- | 
Conversations on | 
, | ring at noon, October 1, and on every other ‘‘Memorial Day 


| the year. 
Lecture by | 


ublished by Phil- 
lips & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in a small volume—Chautauqua 
Text-Book No 7,‘*Memorial Days.” Price, 10 cents. 
1. Opening Day. Octoher 1. [The chapel bell at Chautauqua will 
” during’ 
Wherever they may be, true Chautanquans can hear its 
echoes.] 2. Bryant's Day. November 3. Special Su Novem- 
ber7. 4+ Milon's Day Decemper9 &. 
February 6 7. & 
May 1. 9. Special Sunday. May 10. 10. Special Sunday. 
Inauguration Day. August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
Third anniversary of C. L. 8. C.,at Chautauqua. 12. St Paul’s 
August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. Third anniver- 


College Day. January 29 6. 
e's Day. April B. 8. Addi- 


Day. 


| sary dedication of St. Paul’s Grove, at Chautauqua. 


* 16.—-OuR CLASS MorTTors.* 
‘“Westucdy the word and the works of God.” 
‘Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst,” 
, ‘*Never be discouraged,” 
17.—ST. PAUL’S GROVE. , 
rhe center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circleis in the 


| beautifnl grove at Chautauqua, which was dedicated Augurt 17, 1878, 
| by Bishop R. 8. 


Foster, in the presence of a large, devout, and enthu- 
siastic audience. It 1s the ourpose of the managers of Chautauqua to 
have St. Paul's Grove fitted up with rusticseats, statuary. fountains, 
ete., and to make It @ place full of beauty and of inspiration to all mem- 
bers of the Circle. 
18,—-First YEAR. 

Persons desiring forms of application, or information concerning the 

Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
. 19.—“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

The organ ofthe C. L S ©. is THe CHAUTAUQUAN, Rev. T. L. 
Flood, editor Issued monthly, from October to July. Price. $1. On 
business address, “THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” Meadville, Pa, 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral in-- 
fluence of this ‘‘Circle”’ on your homes. 

* These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. Each» 
motto sells at $1. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





Publisher’s Department. 





The Chautauquan. 
A Morruiy Macazine, devcted to the promotion o¢ 
“True Culture. Organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The following studies in the C. L. S. C. course for 1880 


and 1881, will be published in this Magazine : 


History of the World. A book written specially 
for the C. L. S. C., and now being published as a 
serial in “ THe CHAUTAUQUAN ”’ exclusively. 

Ancient Classics. 
The World ot Science. 
Studies in Natural Theology. 
Special Scientific Lectures. 
eading from Standard Authors. 
The C. L. S. C. department is conducted by the Rev. 

J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

Tue CmavTauquaw will contain extraordinary at- 

NorMAL 


Norss on 


tractions in its Sunday-school Department. 
Ovrt.ines, by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, A. M.; 
THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons, by Rev. L. H. Bugbee, 
D. D.; THe Loox Up Lecion, by Miss Mary A. 
Lathbury ; ArticLes om Music, by Prof. Theodore F. 
Seward. Besides, reports of the C. L.S. C. Rounp 
Taste, held August, Popular 
lectures, etc., etc. 
freely to make Tur CHAUTAUQUAN a first class maga- 


Tueopore L. Fioop, A. M., 
Editor and Proprietor. 


at Chautauqua last 
We shall invest money and labor 


zine. 


Ten numbers in each volume, beginning with October 
and ending with July, in each C. L. S. C. year. 


Susscription Prick, one copy one year, - — $1.00 | 
Five SuBSCKIPTIONS AT ONE TIME, - . - 4.50 | 
$1.00 may be remitted at Publisher’s risk. Larger 


sums should be remitted in P. O. Money Orders or 
Draft on New York, exchange paid by sender. 
. MF Please do not send checks on distant banks. 
dress, 
“THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” Meadville, Pa. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
50 cents per agate line each insertion. Ten per cent. dis- 
-count on all contracts for three or more insertions. 
For rates for one column, or one page, send for private 
circular. 
N. B.—All letters on spusiness must be addressed to 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” Meadville, Pa. 


and everything for puBLICAT1ON to the Editor. Special 
Notices, or matter for advertisements, should reach the 
office by the 5th of the month to appear in the ensuing 
number. 


MONOGRAM BABGE FOR THEC. L. 8. C. 


Ad- 





The object of this badge is recognition. It is 
of solid gold with letters in black enamel. Size 
of badge, \ x «inches Price, $2. All 


true Chautauquan skould avail themselves of 
4this means of recognition. Address, 


MRS.JAY W.SPEELMAN, 


Wooster, WAYNE Co, OHIO. 
Ohio Wesleyan University | 
DELAWARE, O. 





In scholarship and all ap 
‘the best colleges East or 


intments among 
est. Twenty Pro- 


fessors. Five Departments; Collegiate, Ladies’ | 


Literery, Musical and Fine Art, Nermal and 
Preparatory. 615 studente in attendance the 
past year, 268 in the College Department. 
ACTUAL AVERAGE COST TO YOUNG MEN FOR 
THE LAST COLLEGE YEAR, INCLUDING ALL 
ITEMS EXCEPT CLOTHING, $168.86. Open to 
both sexes, with elegant bome fur ladies. Year 
‘begins September 17th. Send for catalogue. 
C H. PAYNE, LL. D, President. 


STATIONERY ! 


THE C. L. 8B. C. 
~with a beautifully engrossed Monogram printed 
thereon. Put ep in neat cases, containing two 
quiees epee and fifty envelopes, assorted col- 
ors. il eet ee to any part of the 
United States or Canada, for 90 cents per box, 
or two boxes for §1 50. 

Dr. Vincent, in ordering a quantit 
own use, says: ‘‘I am greatly pleased with the 
Monoeram, it is really beautiful.”’” Sena P. O 
-order for sample box, to WM. BRIGGS. 

Metsodist k and Publishing House, To- 
onto, Canada, 
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1875, CARPET HOUSE, 1880, 
‘Shryock & Delamater, 


Meadville, Penn’a. 


- Carpets, Paper Hanging, le, 





| Special contracts made in furnishing 
| CHURCHES, HOTELS, ETC. 


| John Shryock. T. A. Delamater. 





‘Just Published! 


| NEW SONGS OF THE 


FROM FISK UNIVERSITY. 





REIGN, MASTA JESUS, 
| My LORD'S WAITING ALL THE TIME. 


| PRICE 3SO CTS. EACH, 





to any address, post paid, on receipt of marked 
price 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 











State Normal School, Edinboro, Penn’a, 


has long been noted Nor thorough instruction, 
and low expenses, Jt is aschool for teaching 
| teachers. Is recognized as one of the best 


in erecting 4 new recitation hall and remodeling 
the former class-room building. The new 
building is now completed and will be dedicat. 
ed November 23d, 

Library Hall contains one of the finest 
school library rooms in the State. ‘It is open 
forty-five hours per week, and is daily visited 
by over one hundred students, 

The following gives a summary of the ad- 
| vantages ot the school: 
| 1, Devoted to training teachers, 
| 2, Able, earnest, experienced instructors, 
| 3. A large body of eager, hard-working 
| students, 





JUBILEE SINGERS 


WHAT KIND OF SHOES YOU GOING TO WEAR. | 
REIGN. | 


I’M GOING TOSING ALL THE WAY. | 


Any or all of the above pieces sent by mail | 


| 


| 


4. Superior class-rooms, libraries, cabinets, | 


apparatus, etc, 
5. Expenses low’ enough to enable every 
teacher to enjoy its advantages, 


For circular address, 
J. A. COOPER, 
Edinboro, Pa. 





All Chautauqua students are advised 
t» procure, for the small sum of fifty 
cents, the Game of English History, now 
ready. They will find it of great assist- 
ance in the four years’ course. It men- 
tions nearly every ruler from the earliest 
times to the present, and names princi- 
pal events in the reign of each. Men- 
tion this paper, and send order to 

ALICE H. Brrcu, 
Lindsburg, McPherson Co., Kan. 
Eindorsed by Frances E. Willard. 








| any hour without leaving the train. 


1880. CHAUTAUQUA. 1881. 


ERIE RAILWAY 


NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Wester 


RAILROAD! 

The only direct route from New York to 
Chautauqua Lake. Parties going to or return- 
ing from this attractive summer ‘resort, will 
| secure comfort, pleasure and the quickest time 
by traveling via the popular Erie Railway. 


PULLMAN’S 





| 


‘Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


| are run through on the daily express train be- 
tween NEW YORK and JAMESTOWN. 
| 


Trains leave New York at 7:00 P m., and ar. 
rive in Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauqua 
| Lake, at 12:00., the following day. 
| During the season of 188 Special Excursion 
| Tickets at reduced rates to Jamestown and re- 
turn, will be on sale at New York city and all 
| principal stations on the Frie Railway 
JOHN N. ABBOTT 
Gen’! Pass Agt. Erie R. R. 








THEN Y,P.&0.RR 


| 
| 
F (Late A. & G. W.R.R) 


In connection with the Erie Railway, forms 
the great Broad-Guaze Route between the 


EAST & WEST 


From Cincinnati and Chicago to New York, 
| Boston, and all points in New Engiand, from 
New York to Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, and 
| #ll points in the Northwest; to Cincinnati, 
| Louisviile, St. Louis, Kansas City, and points 
| in the South-West. 
| 


‘THIS IS THE ONLY LINE! 


In connection with the Erie Railway, which 
| runs through sleeping coaches between New 
| York and Chicago, Cleveland, Mansfield, Gal- 
| ion, Dayton, and Cincisnati, withont change. 


| The only line running Pullman’s Broad-Guage 


PALACE HOTEL COACHES 





purely training schools in the country. During | petween Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 
the past summer over $20,000 have been spent | 


Passengers by this line take their meals at 

The bill of 

fare on these coaches is not surpassed in any 
hotel in America. The only direct line to 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


THE POPULAR SUMMER RESORT. 





a@” Ask for tickets via the N. Y., Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio R. R., for sale at all offices East, 
South, West and Northwest. In Chicago at 
102 Clark street. in Cincinnati at 44 West 
Fourth street, in St. Louis at office of O. & M. 
R’y. and in New York ai 461 Broadway. 

P. D. COOPER, General Superintendent, 
Cleveland. O. 

W. B. SHATTUC, General Passenger Ag’t. 
Cieveland, O. 








BOOKS REQUIRED. 


Ancient Biography: Cyrus and Alexander, 
ADOONES BOWM aii coedc dec distuncpeacatssseee 80¢ 
Hypatia, A Story of the Fifth Century......15¢ 
© “e book form. paper 50c 


« a 6s cloth . .80 
Church History, Dr. Hurst....................500 
The Tongue of Fire, Artaur; cloth........... 50c 

“ it) 


paper....... ..35¢ 
Further order of study to be announced. 
Any of these seoks sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 
Also, a full stock of 
Theological, Sunday School and 
Miscellaneous Beoks, 


Church and Sunday School wisites. Send 
for Catalogue. J.B. MCCULLOUGH, 
1018 ARCH ST., PHILA 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ahlstrom, Long & Co.,|” 


Manufacturers of the popular 


——— 


Int 
ik sao aM NO HLT 


Pay) 
ae meres Hs rayon 
4 


} 


NEW STYLE PARLOR, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE CRAND 


PIANO FHORTES. 


ENDORSED BY ALL leading musicians of the day, for superiority in tone and construction. 


THE AHLSTROM, LONG & CO’S PIANOS are the only ones manufactured that will stand | 


the severe test of use in the open air and every note heard distinctly in audiences of from five to 
ten thousand people. For this reason cur pianos have been preferred and used EXCLUSIV ELY 
FOR FIVE YEARS atall the great National Sunday .Schoo oe at Fair Point and Point 
Chautauqua, including the season of 1880. PRICES VERY LOW. 2cial inducements offered 
to teachers of music and ministers of the gospel. SEND FOR PRK ES AND CATALOGUE. 
Address. 


AHLSTROM, LONG & CO. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Manufactory Nos. 6, 8 and 10 West 3d St. 
Music Hal and Piano Ware Rooms No. 6 West 3d St. 


Persons wishing to see this firm with regard to their instruments of music, upon the Assem- 
bly Grounds, will please cali at No. 93, Simpson Avenue, 




















PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-FOUR TEACHERS! THREE HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE PUPILS. 


Elegant buildings. Central and healthful location. Well selected courses of study. Thorough 
teaching. Seven distinct schools, viz: Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing and painting, Modern 
Languages, Elocution, Needle work and Wax Work. Gareful supervision of health, manners and 
morals. Charges less than any equal Schoo! in the United States. 


ONE HUNDRED FULL MUSIC LESSONS FOR $16, 


in the Conservator. ty, of Music connected with the College. Twenty-sixth year commences Sept. 
ith, SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Rev. I. C. PERSHINGC, D. D., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








™ Chautauqua Text-Books. 


1. BIBLICAL EXPLORATION, A 

* Manual on how to Stud the Bible. By 

¢° H Vincent, D.D. Full and rich. -,80 10 

No. 2. STUDIES OF THE STARS. 

Pocket Guide to the Science of 7 

ry , . W. Warren, D. D.......... 010 

IBL BTV ee LITTLE 
PROPLE, 10 
“ENGLISH. HISTORY. nts J. H. 

Me 


2%. 
¢. MEMORIAL DAYS OF wii ° 
ee Literary and a 

ir 

. 8 WHAT NOTED MEN THINK or ° 

the Bible. By L.T. Townsend, D. D. 

‘ . ‘iy LIAM COLLET, BRYANT,,. 


Phe "4 

» 12. PESTALOZzt. 
Phelps, 

. 13. aNGLo- SAXON By Prof. A. 8. 
Coo 


14 HOKAGE weg By Prof. Wil- 
liam F. Phel 
15. daar a 
Phelps, 
. 16. ROW i TaISTORY. “By J. ‘H. Vin- 
a 1 D 
ROGER ASCHAM AND JOHN 
Scare. Glimpses of Education in the 
Sixteenth Century. By Prof. - 
Phelps, A. M.. esse O10 
. 18. CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES.” By 
J. Vineent, D D.. 010 
. 19, THE BOOK OF BOOKS. “By J! M. 
Freeman, D. D. 
. 20 THE CHAUTAUQUA “HAND- 
Book. By J. H. Viucent. D.D.. 
. 21 AMERICAN HISTORY. 
L. Hurlbut, A. M 
. 22. BIBLICAT, 1 waa By Rev. J. 
H. Wythe, A 
. 23. ENGLISH” LITERATORE By 
Prof. J. H Gilm 
oO. ™ CANADIAN HISTORY. By James 
. Hu 
No. 25. SELF- ia f.. bee eis ‘3 
Alden, D. D., LL. D,.. sapanted 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


. 010 


0 20” 








For Sunday Schools! 
For Femperance 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, by J. H. Tenney 
and Rev E. A. Hoffman, has every qualifica- 
tion to be a standard Temperance Song Book.- 
Choice bymuns and songs, and musicin excellent 
taste are found throughout. There are nearly @ 
hundred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 35 
cents; $3.60 per dozen The older and larger 
beok, Huli’s Temperance Glee Book, 40 cents.y 


vetnisasts great popularity. 
White ROvES sweecest ana White Robes 


wea Hoe 


bite Robis Sunday. 8 ae White Robes 
Waite Robes “°statiea", White Robes 


P Mailed. | 

or 30 cents. 

White Robes $3.00 per dozen. White Robes 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT, by G. C. Hugg and 
M. E. Servoss, isa perfect “electric” light for 
radiance and beauty. Has 32 of the very best 
songs by 27 of the very best authors, and sells 
for #10 per bundrer. ailed for 12 cents. 

High Scnool Song Book, The Welcome 
Chorus, is nearly through the press. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
H Ditsun & Co., 443 Broadway, New York 





Philosophy af the Plan of ‘Salvation, 


New Edition for the Chautauqua Course. 
12mo. 286 pages 
fan from the Chautauqua Circle filled 
$1 


a 
It is designed for such as are diapanes to think. 
S ms @ 


—to investigate seriously the cla f the Bi. 
bie—ito perceive understandingly the why and 
the wherefore of the religious system which the 
sarced voiume proposes to the belief of a world 
of sinners. Such Neill find it very difficult, if 
they foilow our author, to arrest the progress of 
ae “4 own mia to the same convictien.—-New 
‘or! : 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway N. Y.. 
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Important Books at Low Prices. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


PRIMERS 


In Science, History and Literature. 
18mo. Flexible Cloth, 45 cents each. 
Science Primers. 


Edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart. 


Introductory..... ececses 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Physicni oreney 
Geology .......0.0 
Physiology.. .M. Foster 
Astronomy.... . N_ Loekyer 
Botany........... senhbbede anobbe ..._ J. D. Hooker 
Logic ...W. S Jevons 
Inventioral Geometry W. G. Spencer 
Political Economy . 8. Jevons 
Natural Resources of the United 

BORGOE, ond ccicccccseccccccseccsces J. H. Patton 


aes Primers. 


Edited by J. Green, M A.. Examiner in 
the School of Modern History at Oxford. 


- Bvt H. Huxley 
®. Roscoe 


Geikie 
x 3 Geikie 


ee * 


.. E. A. Freeman 
ed. P. Mahaffy 
eceeee-A.S Wilkins 
George Grove 


Literature Pitnaes. 


Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 


English Grammar.. 
Engl'sh Literature, hew edition, with supple- 
ment containing a brief histery of American 
literature, ....c.cc0+ ae Stopford A. Brooke 
Phi ology nicapiaspettetmmeds Ae 
Classical Geography... penennees eneaces M. F. Tozer 
Shakes i .E. Dowden 
Studies in Bryant. peneeseness 
Greek Literature : 
—— Grammar eee: 


oid Greek Lif 
Roman Antiquities. ae 
Geography 


Hoglieh Composition 
(Others in preparation.) 


Tie object of these Primers is to convey in- 
formation in such a manner as tomake it both 
intelligible and interesting. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. 


Edited by John Richard rd Green. 16mo, flexible 
cloth, price, 60 cents each. 


“For a still higher order of students, we have 
a series of ‘Classical Writers.’ This we cannot 
praise too much.”— Westminister Review. 


Furipides. 
By Prof. Mahaffy. 


“A better book on the subject than has pre- 
viously been written in English. Heisscholar- 
ly and not pedantic, appreciative and yet just.’’ 
London Academy. 


Livy. 
By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M. A. 


“Well deserves attentive study on many 
accounts, esp°cially for the variety of its theme 
and the conscise perspicuity ofits treatment.” 
London y Review. 


Sophocles. 
By Prof. L. Campbell, 


‘“We cannot close without again recommend- 
ing the little book to all lovers of Sophocles, as 
av able and eloquent picture of the life and 
work of one of the greatest dramatic writers the 
world has ever seen.” lon Atheneum. 





Virgil. 
By Prof. Nettleship. 


“The information is allsound and good, and | 
no such hand-book has ever been within’ the 
reach of the young student. Any one who | 
wishes to read ‘Virgil’ intelligently, and uot 
merely tocram so many books of the Afineid 


for an exam:nation. should buy Professor Net- | 
Athen 


tleship’s scholarly monograph.”’—London Athen- 


eum. 
Milton. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. 


“The life is accompanied by careful synopses 
of Milton’s prose and poetical works, and by | 
scholarly estimates and criticisms of them,’’— 
Harper's Magazine. 

*,.* Others to follow. 


Early Christian Literature Primers. 


Edited by Professor George P. Fisher, D. D. 
These primers wiil embedy, in a few small and 





Cc. A. Fyffe | 
M. Creighton | 


.R. Morris | 


| inexpensive volumes, the subsianceof the char- 
acteristic works of the great Fathers of the 
Charch, 
works: 


Lord Macaulay. 
His Life—his Writings. Paper, 30 cents. 
A Short Life of Charles Dickens, 


| 
with Selections from his Letters. Paper, 35 
| cents. 


A Short Life of Gladstone. 
Paper, 35 cents. 


French Men of Letters. 


By Maurice Mauris. Paper, 35 cents. Con- 
taining person] and anecdoticsl sketches of 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset; Theophile Gau- 
| tier, Henri Murger, Sainte. Beuve, Gerard de 
| Nerval, Alexandre, Dumas, fils, Emiie Augier, 
| Octave Feuillet, Victorien Sardou, Alphonse 
| Daudet, Emile Zola. 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


Stray Moments with Thackeray. 


His Humor, Satire, and Characters. Being 
Selections from his Writings, prefaced witha 
few Biographical Notes. By William H. Ride. 
ing. Paper, 30 cents. 


A-Saddle in the Wild West. 


The plau recognizes four groups of | 


1. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, 


A. dD. 95-150 
. The Fathers of the Third Century, A.D. 180 


305, 
one. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, A. D. 325- | 


4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, A. D. 325- 
) 


These groups are to be embraced in four books. 

Book I. the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apol- 
ogists of the Second Century. By Rev. Ge rge 
A. Jackson. One vol., 1smo. Price, cloth, 60 
cents. Now ready 


The Art of Speech. 





E. Gladstone 
John Nichol | 


By L. T. Townsend, D. D., Professor in Boston | 


University, author of “‘Credo,”’ etc. 
Vol. I. Studies in Poetry and Prose. 
tents: History of Speech; Theories of the Ori- 
gn of Speech; Laws of Speech; Diction and | 
Idiom; Syntax; Grammatical and Rhetorical 
Rules; Style; Fisures ; Poetic Speech ; 
Speech; Poetic-Prose Speech. 18mo. 
60 cents. 


Cloth, 


“gone through” his grammar without having 
his grammar go through h'm, and they lead 
him so effectively into the whys and wherefores 
that, while he feels that he is only studying a 
most enjoyable book, he is actually becoming | 
pervaded with the proprieties of his language. 
We say ‘student,’ but we do not mean to ex- 
clude the more matured scholar; for where is 
the man of letters who never bluuders in his 
| art?—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


| Vol II. Studies in Oratory and Logic. 
Press.) 


Standard Works in Appletons 
Volume Series. 
The Great German Composers,B ach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, Mendel- 
ssohn, Wagner. By Geo. F. Ferris. Price, 30 
cents. 
The Great Italian and French Composers: 





(In 


ni, 
Spontini, Haivey, Boieldieu, Auber, Meyerbeer, | 
Gounod. 


The Essays of Elia. 


The Last Essays of Elia. 
By Charies Lamb. Paper 30 cents. 





| Carlyle. 


His Life, his Theories, his books, 
Guernsey. Paper, 30 cents. 


By Dr. 


Con- | 


Prose | 


cloth. 


Palistrina, Piccini, Paisiello, Cimarosa, Rossi- | 
Donizetta, Bellini, Verdi, Cherubini, Mehul, | 


First series by Charles Lamb. Paper, 30 cents. 


| A Glimpse of Travel. By William H. Rideing. 
| 25 cents. 


Table Talk. 
| By Leigh Hunt. Paper, 30 cents. 
Great Singers. 
| Bordoni to Sontag. By G.T. Ferris. 
} The World’s Paradises. 
} 
| 
| 


30 cents. 


| Or sketching life, scenery and climate in noted 
Sanitaria. By 8.G. W. Benjamin. 30 cents. 


The Alpenstock. 


A book of Alpine adventure. 
H. Rideing. 30 cents. 


Ruskin on Painting. 
With a Biographical Sketch. 30 cents. 


Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 


| With Portraits. By G.W. Soule. Paper, 25 
|} cents. 


| English Literature from 592 to 18382. 
By T. Arnold. Paper, 25 cents. 


| The Multitudinous Seas. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin 


Edited by W, 


‘These ‘Studies’ take the student who has | 


With Illstrations. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


? New Handy | 
~ Appleton’s New Handy-Volume Series 


is in handsome 18mo volumes, in large type, of 


| a size convenient for the pocket, or suitable for 


the library-shelf, bound in paper covers, also in 
Price 60 cents each. 


The Experimental Science Series. 


In neat 12mo volumes, bound in cloth, fully 
illustrated. Price, per volume, $1.00 


NOW READY: 


I. Light. A Series of Simple, Entertaining, 
and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenome- 
| na of Light, for studentsofevery age. By Al- 
| fred M. Mayer and Charles Barnard. 
| JI. Sound: A Series of Simple, Entertain- 
| ing. and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phe- 
| nomena of Sound, for the Use of Students of 
| every age. By Alfred Marshall Maver, Profes- 
| sor of Physics in the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Members of the Nationa! Adademy of 
' Sciences, etc., etc. 


The Above Works Sold by all Booksellers : or any Volume will be sent by Mail Post-paid on Receipt of Price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3,25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
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HEA DQUARTERS 


i a a 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


For Fine Dress Fabrics ! 
For Fine Ready Made Garments ! 
For Fine Table Linens ! 


For Fine Plain and Brocaded Velvets & Plushes ! 


For Fine Neckwear and Laces 


For Fine Mourning Goods & Cashmeres ! 


Fine Black Gros Grain Silks! 
For Fine Dress Trimmings ! 
For Fine Flannels and Cloths! 
For Fine Colored Silks and Brocades ! 
For Fine Hosiery and Underwear! 
For Fine Cloaks and Dolmans! 


ALLAT LOW AND POPULAR PRICES, 


W. HH. ANDREWS, 


903 and 906 Water Street, Meadville, Pa. 
59, Gland 63 Spring Street, Titusville, Pa. 


In Black & Colored Velvets 


My assortments of Colorings, and qualities of Blacks are large. 
Iam selling good Black Velvets at #1 per yard 
Better quality Black Velvets at $1.25 per yard. 
Fine Black Trimming Velvets at $1.50 per yard. 
Extra Fine Black Trimming Velvets at $2 and $2.50 yer yard. 
2 inch Black Cloaking Velvets at $3 per yard. 
#7 inch Black Cloaking Velvets at $3.50 per yard. 
% inch Black Cloaking Velvets at$4 per yard. 
2 inch Black Cloaking Velvets at #5 per yard. 
27 inch Black Cloaking Velvets at $10 per yard. 
All Silk and extra fine for the price. 


Fine Black Trimming Plushes at $0 per Yard, 


‘21 inch Black Brocaded Velvets for Jackets at $7.50 per yard. 

Fine Brocaded Velvets, new designs, at $5 per yard. 

Colored and Trimming Velvets in ali the standard, popular and new 
shades of the day, from $'.50 to $2.50 per yard. 5 

As Velvets and plushes are being used largely in the make up of 
Dress materials this season. our lady friends will save themselves 
trouble and money by coming direct to Headquarters for them. 


Brocaded and Figured Silks and Satins. 


Black and Colored Brocaded and Figured Silks for Trimming and 
Draping purposes at $1 and $1.25 per yard. The price is low but the 
goods are choice. 

Plain Polka Dot Silks in Black and Colors at $1.50 per yard. 

Black and Colored Brocaded Silks, choice line of shades, at $1.50 per 


yard. 
Black Brecaded Satins, choice designs, at $2, $2.50 and #3 per yard. 
Brocaded Satins, magnificent in colorings and combinations at $2.50 
and $3 per yard. 


Plain aud Plaid all Wool French and English Dress Fabrics. 


Plain Camel Hair Cloths at #1.50 per yard. 

Plain Camel Hair Cloths at #1.35 per yard. 

Plain Camel Hair Cloths at #1 per yard. 

Plain Chooda Cloths at 75 cents and $1 per yard. 

Plain Momie Cloths at 65 cents and $1 per yard. 

Plain Cashmeres at 50 cents, 65 cents, 85 cents and $1 per yard. 

Plaid Can:el Hair Cloths at $2.50 per yard. 

Piaid Momie Cloths, new colorings at $1 and $1.25 per yard. 

Plaids in Basket effects at $1.25 per yard. 

Plaids in New and Beautiful Colorings at 95 cents per yard. 

Plain Ladies Cloths and Flannels in Twilled aud Plain from $1 to 
$1.25 per yard. 

n@” All the above goods are from 44 to 54 inches wi !e..eg 
a... New Handkerchief Dress Fabrics from 60 cents to $1.50a hand- 

erchief. 

French Novelty Goods in Plain, Persian and Brocaded effects 
from $1 to $3.00 per yard. 

Plain and Beaded Silk Fringes from 50 cents to $3.75 per yard. 

Passementeiie Trimmings from 26 cents per yard to $3.25. 

Barnsley Bleached Table Damasks, full two yards wide, from $1.25 to 
$2.25 per yard. 


BEAR IN MIND, that to every person coming from a distance who will 








Headquarters for Black Silks. 


No article of a lady’s dress is purchased with so much Soli 
Black Silk, and with good reason ; the nefarious methods of ae 
coloring and sizing silks have been carried to such an alarming extent, 
that only experts are competent to judge of them. A lady 
chase a silk which is ‘‘so heavy,” and just a “perfect beauty,” a ; 
short time its lustre is gone, it cracks and pulls, and is s oiled The 
gestion then becomes paramount, “Where can I buy and be safe ?” 
he answer is—of a dealer who will insist on having oaly THE BEST 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our friends to 


THE CELEBRATED “PAR EXCELLENCE” CASHMERE-FINISHED 
Black Gros-Grain Silks, 


made expressly to our own order, and under a written gua ° 
manufacturer that nothiog shall enter intotheir compenition bar hUnn 
SILK, and that they shail be absolutely free from any foreign sub. 
stance of any name or description. For convenience of our patrons in 
woe, vane classed them as follows : 
umber A, at $1.25 per yard, is a handsome arti 
ont mp igo dealers, from $1.50 to $1.75. an, onpeiiar to any 
Yumber B, at $1.50 peryard. This grade is probably the cheapest 
and most economical Silk in the market. We 
with anv #2 Silk shown elsewhere. recone comparison 
yon ne bh at tp, —— be cheap at $2.25. 
umber D, at $2; Number EH, at $2.50: Number F, a mber 
G, * wer oe this magnificent assortment pat ne, Oe 
n addition to this we show cheaper grades of Black 1 \ 
for trimmings, at 50c, 65c, 75c, and 90c, while our $1 Black Suk is realty 
Dress Silk superior to any at $1 25 shown elsewhere 
—— — Trimming bce from $8.00 to $1.75 per yard. 
Colored Trimming Satins, very large variety of 
to $1.50 per yard. : " . iad ae slated 


In Fine Cloaks & Dolmans 


Iam offering a very large variety of Handsomel r’ 
ments from $10.00 to $60.00. Particular attention is uk ee = 
Cloak, new shapes, trimmed with Plush or Fur from 825.00 to #35 00. 
Ladies will find my Cloaks and Dolmans the best fitting, the hand- 
somest trimmed and the best quality of Cloths. The Dolmans [ am of- 
fering from $20 to $45 are beauties, and ladies in search of a Fine Gar- 
ment will have no trouble in finding something to please their taste. 


In Mourning and Black Dress Goods 


I have the choicest line ever opened under one roof, no e 
Besides the Standard Silk Warp Henriettas, Tamise,’ Momies, Crepe 
Cloths, India Cashmeres, Drap De Almas, Camel Hair Cloths, Bomba- 
ns one Cheats. Cloths, I have a choice line of new and beautiful 
rench Fabrics from $1.50 to $2.50 per yard that 
sirable, — for or out of ssousntie. ’ ee ar ee 
ig” My Biack Cashmeres from 5c to $1.25 per yard are the best goods 
for the money. The best finished and the most bea 
ever been my good fortune to offer. a a ae 


urchase goods to the amount of $20 at one time at either of our 


0° es in Meadville or Titusville, we will givea RETURN RAILROAD TICKET FREE. We can afford to do this, and the “reason why,” is : 
£ wxpenses are as nothing compared to merchants who do business in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, or any of the larger cities; we can and do 


uy xoods as chea 

vy to those who Ia 
OME AND SEE US AND WE WI 
the Union. Samples mailed free to any address. 


, and in many cases cheaper, than they do, and we have the goods to sell. Our offer, while it applies toall, is directed es 
or under the eT pA ID tnat they must go to the places we have named, ir order to get “Ba ains.’” To all such we say 
L DO YOU GOOD. Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT IS EXTENSIVELY parts 


ial- 
ATRONIZED in all 


ww. HH. ANDREWS, 


Meadville and Titusville, Pa. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





1880. PRANG’S 


CHRIST 


$300, and $200 respectively. 

FIRST PRIZE CARD (#1,000), ‘‘ CHRISTMAS MUSIC,” 
by Miss Kosina Emmett. 

SECOND PRIZE CARD (#500). ‘“* CHRISTMAS GREET- 


THIRD PRIZE CARD #300), ‘‘CHRISTMAS HOPE,” 
Artist’s name not given. 
FOURTH PR!ZE CARD (#200), ‘‘ CHRISTMAS OFFER- 
ING,” by Miss A. G. Morse. 
The Prize Cards are put up in boxes containing half a 
with a suitable envelope for each card. Also sold singly. 


THE 





MAS CARDS. 


THE PRIZE SERIES. 


These are the cards selected by the jadges in the competition for four 
designs of Christmas Cards, for which was offered prizes of $1,000, $500, 


Size 7x8 inches..,.........Price, $1 each, 
ING,” by Mr. Alexander Sandler Size5yx6x inches. Price,75c each. 
Size,7%x6% inches,.......Price, 50c. each. 


Size, 4x7% inehes..,,.. Price, 25c. each. 


GENERAL SERIES. 


1881. 


dozen cards, 





| 


DESCRIPTION. 


| No. of 
Designs 


| Price, 
per set of 
| 12 Cards. 





Floral Designs. 
“ “ 


Roses, 
| Humorous Designs. 
Flowers of the Holy Land. 
| Humorous Skating Designs. 
| Floral Designs. 
Japanesque Designs, Floral. 
Humorous Animal Designs. 
| Christmas, indoors and outdoors. ~ 
| Figure Designs, gold ground. 
Whild Flowers. 
Figure Designs. 


ag” A sample of each of the above cards sent on receipt of 50c. 


DR OD Die DD OO De OO 


Wild Flowers. 

The Seasons, landscapes, birds, etc. 

Flowers and Landscapes. 

Floral Designs, moss background. 
3 Figure Designs. 

826 4 | Flors! Designs. 

829 4 | Floral Designs. 


a@” A sample of each of the above cards sent on receipt of 50c. 


$21 | 
822 | 
823 

824 ' 
85 


6 
4 
4 
4 


pres th EM 


: 
I 


' 
} 
| 


Ringing the Bells. 
Figure Design, red card. 
W inter Landscape Designs, folding. 
Figure Designs. 
Figure Designs, folding card. 
Japanesque Cloisonne. 

| Large Fiora)] Cards. 

| Humorous Designs, style of No. 806. 


= 


| 
841 | 


De ee ee DO ON 


: 


ov ee. 


ET a0 <I ET ee 


NEW YEAR'S 


FOR 1881. 


— 





a@” A sample of any of the above (722 to 841) sent on receipt of price. 
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DESCRIPTiON. 


No of 


Price 
per set of 
12 Cards, 





Imitation Birch Bark. 
Roses 


Humorous Designs. 

Humorous Skating Designs. 
Japanesque Floral Designs. 

Wild Flowers. 

Wild Flowers. 

The Seasons, Landscape, Birds, etc. 
Flowers and Landscapes. 

Floral Designs, moss background 
Bird and Landscape Designs, large. 
Floral Designs. 

Japanesque Cloisonne Designs. 


POR RAR ORWELL | Bee } 





ag” A sample of any one Of the above (1105 to 1235) sent on receipt of pri 


FOR SALE BY 


THE WESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL PUB, C0, 


JOHN FAIRBANKS, Manager. 
46 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


sa 


| 
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1880. CHAUTAUQUA 1881. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


BOOKS REQUIRED NOW READY. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN’”’—A Monthly Magazine containing a large 
portion of the required reading. Price, per year..............0.-- $1. 

ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY.—Cyius and Alexander,,...o..........cccesccsceseees 

OvuTLin's OF CHURCH HISTORY........... ‘ 

HYPATIA—By Charlie Kingsley... .c......scccccccccceccceeeesss 

THE ART OF SPEECH—By L. T. Townsend...... 

SME TOME OF III. oi, 5 sce ciccin siesta hide nhnncs todsosend© 
Any of the above sent postpaid by us on receipt o 


THE WHITE SEAL. 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. BOOKS REQUIRED. 


MANUAL OF ANCIENT History—Thalbeimer,... 00... ......00. 0+ seose. $1.85 
MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HIistTory—Thalheimer.,........ .....ssc0e 1.85 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, ORIENTAL 
AND CLASSICAL—Quackenbo,........ .... 0+ sescctscoscecccoce 
A SHortT History OF NATURAL SCIENCE—A. B. Buckley........ 
CurrcH History—Dr. Blackburn 
Any of these sent postpaid by us on receipt of price. 


Paper, 36¢.; Oloth 
price. 


50c. 


CHAUTAUQUA GAME OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


This game will greatly assist students of English History. It men- 
tions nearly every ruler from the earliest times io the present, and gives 
principal events in the reign of each. Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 
cents. 


BINDER FOR “THE CHAUTAUQUAN,” 


WE ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE that we have prepared a Binder 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN so that all the numbers for the year can be 
kept in it neat and clean, and is, as a member of the “‘Circle,’’ said, 
‘just the thine.” It has a label on the outsideof the name of the paper. 
{t will be good for any number Of years. as at the close of this year the 
numbers can be taken out. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 75 cis. 


CASE’S BIBLE ATLAS 


Was especially recommended at Chautauqua to 0. L. 8S. C. Members 
We will mail it postpaid on receipt of the special price $1.00. 


SPECIAL ¢. L. $C FRICES 


On the following Books: 
SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated pages. Retail price, $2.50. Special, $1.50. 
THE BIBLE AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By Rev W.F. Craft. Every Teacher should have it. Retail price,.75 


cents. Special, 50 cents. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. 
Pertaining to scripture, persons, places, and things. Revised and en- 


larged. Retail price, $1.75. Special, $1.25. Introduction by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D. D. 


THE AGES BEFORE MOSES. 
By Rev. J. Munro Gilson, D. D. Regular price, $1.25. 


BAYNE’S ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM, 
Retail price, $2. Special $1.50. 


THE TEACHERS’? HELPER. 


By Pansy. Special 75 cents. 


We also keep in stock a large assortment of ‘Teachers’ Bibles,’”’ Sunday 
Schoo! Chents ” Teachers’ Helps of all kinds, and a large stock of Sun- 
day School Library Books. Send to us for any book you see advertised 
and it will be sent on receipt of retail price 
ANY OF THE BOOKS ADVERTISED ABOVE WILL BE PROMPTLY SENT 

ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Special, $1.00. 


Two volumes. 


Address all orders to 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & 00. 





